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Here are Eight Excellent 


DISCUSSION COURSES 
for your adult or young 
people’s Bible class: 


Jesus and His Cause 


By Bruce Curry (Cloth, 65c.) 

A discussion textbook based on the Gospel of Mark by 
the most successful discussion leader in the field of edu- 
cation. The book of Mark is approached from the prob- 
lem viewpoint. The first half of each week is given to a 
study of the scripture selection. The outstanding prob- 
lem suggested is studied through questions which bring 
out the Scripture principles and apply them to present- 
day issues. 


Modern Problems as Jesus Saw Them 
By H. H. Horne (Cloth, $1.15.) 

Deals with the qualities of character which Jesus showed 
and which must be developed in the individual for the 
salvation of the social order. 


Jesus Christ and the World Today 
By Hutchins and Rochester (Cloth, 75c.) 


Eight interesting chapters, with a list of questions for 
discussion on each chapter. 


The Cost of a New World 
By Kenneth Maclennan ($1 .00.) 


Offers a brief survey of the material forces at work in 
the pre-war world and discusses some current world-move- 
ments in order to discover what are the vital forces in 
deadly grips in these movements, what are the real issues, 
and what is the relevancy of Jesus Christ to them all. 


How Jesus Met Life Questions 
By Harrison Elliott (Cloth, 65c.) 


By one of the outstanding leaders of the democratic 
movement in education. Considering the issues Jesus met, 
the reader is confronted, not by comment on scripture 
passages, but by one searching question after another. 


Facing Student Problems 
By Bruce Curry ($1.00.) 


Based upon the author's wide experiences in the col- 
leges, this book takes up with straightforward sincerity 
the typical questions that student groups must face. 


Why the Church? 
Sponsored by the National Conference on the Chris- 
tian Way of Life (Cloth, 90c.) 
Considers the principal functions of the church, ap- 
proached from the viewpoint of the average church 
member. 


Studies in the Parables of Jesus 
By Halford E. Luceock (Cloth, 75c.) 


The writer considers the central message of each par- 
able, and by discussion and pertinent questions leads the 
student to apply it to his own living. 
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EDITORIAL 

NCORPORATION of the textile workers of Pas- 


| saic, New Jersey, in a craft union of the American 
Federation of Labor has forced the mill owners of 
that city into the open. The resulting picture is not a 
pretty one. In some secluded quarter where he recuperates 
his strength after the strain of his 
six months of strike leadership, 


The Passaic Mills 


In the Open one can almost hear Mr. Albert 
Weisbord chortling, “I told you 
so!” And the communists, if they have any sense of 


gratitude, ought to be engrossing resolutions of thanks to 
Mr. Julius Forstmann, Mr. Max Stoehr, Colonel Charles 
F. H. Johnson, and the other “big bosses” of the mills. 
For if ever men played directly into the hands of the ex- 
treme radicals these men, by their refusal to treat with the 
A. F. of L. union, have done so. “The management,” 
said Colonel Johnson in his announcement of the policy 
of the Botany mills, “must remain the management, and 


the care of the workers’ problems must remain with the 
actual workers, and we must decline now, as we have in 
the past, to deal with any outside organizations or bodies in 
meeting our own problems.” The Newark Evening News, 
most important newspaper in New Jersey, heads its editorial 
comment on this, “Mill Owners Emulate King Canute’s 
Tactics.” But King Canute merely tried to command the 
tide. The Passaic mill owners have betrayed the confidence 
of the conservative elements in their own community. 
They have betrayed the conservative labor elements in 
the A. F. of L., to whose official organs they gave large 
advertising contracts as a sign of their supposed approval. 
They have betrayed the conservative professional elements, 
whose so-called citizens’ committee adopted with complete 
trust the myth of communism as the controlling strike 
issue. Every element in Passaic which has endured the 
loss of mounting millions of dollars in order that, in some 
esoteric fashion, the red menace might be defeated, now 
finds itself left high and dry. Weisbord is gone; the red 
menace is gone; the owners now laugh in the face of the 
community and the workers. 
American industrial evolution. 


Passaic is a classic in the 


Germany Enters 
The League 


N THE THIRD DAY of the present session of the 

assembly of the league of nations, Germany was unan- 
imously elected to membership and to a permanent seat on 
the council. Looking at this event from a journalistic 
standpoint, one is astonished that it took place with as little 
fuss, and seemed to arouse as little jubilation, as it did. 
After the violent upheaval of last March, when the prom- 
ises of Locarno were so basely betrayed, the unanimous 
vote of September had all the appearance of an anti-climax. 
Certainly it did not in any measure represent the real state 
of mind of the members of the league. In March, the 
three actors which suddenly took the center of the stage 
were Brazil, Spain and Poland. In September, Brazil had 
already walked off; Spain was headed for the wings; 
Poland, after the Pilsudski episode, had collapsed in full 
view of the audience. The French and British control was 
complete enough to put through the Lord Cecil program— 
which the New Republic bluntly calls a “slightly ridiculous 
scheme”—without hesitation. The steamroller rolled over 
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the protests of the Dutch and Scandinavian neutrals with 
hardly a jar. It is to be hoped that the fulfilment to Ger- 
many of the Locarno promises has not come too late. 
Optimists declare that this belated election will rehabilitate 
Germany psychologically as well as politically; will act as a 
check to the growing accord between Germany and Russia ; 
and will bring to Europe the beneficent effects of the 
Locarno treaties with their provision for complete and 
compulsory arbitration. Our hopes are all with the opti- 
mists. Yet it is impossible not to wish that the league might 
have taken in Germany without forcing out Spain, and 
that the evidence of a growing Latin bloc, directed by Mus- 
solini, and seeking to control the Mediterranean, were not 
quite so strong. The loss of Spain to the league is not as 
high a price as would have been the loss of Germany and 
Locarno. But the addition of Germany will not accomplish 
what was in view at the opening of the year if it merely 
hastens a pro and anti Mussolini line-up of Europe. 


Automobiles on the 
Campus 

ARENTS with children in college will do well to con- 

sider the part played by the automobile in contemporary 
campus life. The motor car is as common a feature of most 
campuses today as the bicycle was in the ’nineties. Frater- 
nities vie with one another in the number of cars at their 
disposal. These vehicles range all the way from expensive 
ones, provided by wealthy parents to bolster the social stand- 
ing of their children, to battered flivvers, adorned to make 
up in picturesqueness what they lack in value. The con- 
venience of such cars on many a campus is not questioned. 
But the effect which they have frequently had in undermin- 
ing the student’s scholastic standing is also clear. Hence, 
several institutions are asking parents not to permit their 
children to bring cars to college; others are forbidding the 
appearance of student-owned cars in the college community 
Typical is the action of the University of Illinois in adopt- 
ing such a positive prohibition. Five reasons are listed, of 
which the first reads: “The scholastic standing maintained 
by the majority of students owning or operating automo- 
biles has been below the average scholastic standing of the 
university.” Parents will do well to consider all that is in- 
volved before they allow their children, whatever local 
campus regulations may be, to undertake student life handi- 
capped by the possession of an automobile. 


What Do We Mean By 
Religious Education? 


A N ARTICLE in the September number of the New 


Masses suggests the question. The New Masses is 
radical; so radical that in its brief career of three months 
it has already been excluded from the mails once. It is 
propagandist, frankly. It needs to be read with as much 
caution as, for instance, the New York Commercial. But 
some of the things it says deserve consideration. Under the 


provocative title, “Do the Churches Corrupt Youth?” it 
has an article by Samuel Ornitz, who speaks of himself as 
for twelve years a worker for the Prison association and 


the Children’s society of Brooklyn, New York. On the 
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basis of his particular experience Mr. Ornitz generalizes 
a sweepingly affirmative answer. It is easy to point out 
the fallacy. Nevertheless, the Ornitz article is not to be 
dismissed as wholly without point. Mr. Ornitz takes up 
the dictum, seen so frequently in print these days, that the 
moral troubles of the community grow out of the lack of 
religious education by a large part of the country’s youth. 
And he proceeds to show that, of many of the spectacular 
criminals who have captured the pages of the newspapers 
in recent months, and of the criminals and perverts with 
whom he has himself had dealings, practically all had re- 
ligious training. It is the Catholic parochial school which 
has supplied this training in most of the specific instances 
Mr. Ornitz cites, although the Jewish and protestant church 
schools also have had many of these criminals under their 
care. Social service agencies are likewise mentioned as 
having had a hand in the affairs of most of the families 
from which these young criminals have come. All of which 
suggests that—entirely apart from the economic issues so 
obviously involved—there is little point in talking about the 
twenty-odd million children without religious education as 
a source of crime. The prior question still is, What do you 
mean by religious education ? 


Why the Negroes Turn 
To Darrow 
And Clarence Darrow, the free thinker, has been 
speaking to the Negro students of Fisk university. The edi- 
tor of the National Baptist Voice, who is usually counted an 
exceedingly clear-minded representative of the Negro race, 
It will 
be a pity unspeakable if agnosticism begins to make inroads 
among the colored people of the south. They are natura ly 
a deeply religious people. 
HE PARAGRAPH is quoted from the Watchman- 
Examiner. Just why it should come as a surprise to 
the editor of that conservative Baptist paper that Mr. Dar- 
row is addressing a Negro student body, and is having at- 


now 


speaks in glowing terms of Mr. Darrow’s address. 


tention paid his address by the editor of a Negro Baptist 
paper, is hard to tell. Surely the Watchman-Examiner must 
know that Mr. Darrow has been addressing enormous au- 
diences of Negroes in many parts of the United States dur- 
the past year, and that he has been accorded such a hearing 
and ovation as has never been given by members of the 
race to one not of their color. If the Watchman-Examiner 
does not know these things it is out of touch with the life 
of a tenth of the population of this country. Perhaps if 
it knew the extent to which Mr. Darrow, in many of his 
speeches before Negroes, has been pointing out the short- 
comings of the churches, it would be still further exer- 
cised. But the thing to worry about in all this is not Mr. 
Darrow, and still less the Negroes. The thing to worry 
about is the impotence of the church. The present adulation 
of Mr. Darrow grows out of the very simple fact that 
when, in the city of Detroit, a group of Negroes was being 
tried for murder under circumstances which, to the mem- 
bers of that race, seemed to indicate white determination 
to withhold justice, Mr. Darrow placed his talents at the 
disposal of Dr. Sweet and his codefendants, and finally 
secured their acquittal. It was this clear act of helpfulness 
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which has made Mr. Darrow the present idol of the Ne- 
groes; it was the failure of other bodies to function in a 
specific crisis which gives point to the present Negro criti- 
cism of those bodies. Remember the Jericho road! 


Britain Too, Has Its 
Post-Marks 


OR SOME TIME there has been discussion in this 

country over the slogans used by the post office de- 
partment in canceling stamps. To be advised to go to the 
Sesquicentennial, even to see Mr. Dempsey defending him- 
self against Mr. Tunney, is one thing. But to be advised to 
go to a military training camp is another. There is a cer- 
tain incongruity in the receipt of mail from the national 
council for the prevention of war applauding the making of 
soldiers. An increasing number of Americans are coming 
to regard the whole practice as an annoyance and of doubt- 
ful legality. However, the post office department of Great 
Britain seems to have thought out a scheme for canceling 
stamps which has even greater possibilities of mischief. It 
has farmed out, to a commercial advertising concern, the 
concession to sell the rights to cancellation slogans to such 
firms as may feel like paying for the privilege of having 
their names on every letter that goes out of certain post 
offices. Thus, when Jones and Brown, limited, send out 
their annual announcement of special values in queensware, 
the post office makes it possible for their ancient rivals, 
Green and Smith, also limited, to stamp a neat reminder 
on the envelope that the genuine bargains are to be found 
elsewhere. And we expect soon to be receiving mail from 
the English temperance organizations postmarked to pro- 
claim the qualities of Bass’ ale. Taking it by and large, the 
sritish scheme seems to have even the American beaten 
when it comes to general pestiferousness. Both ought to be 
abandoned. 


International Protest 
\gainst Conscription 

~IFTEEN COUNTRIES are represented in a protest 
4 which has been filed with the league of nations against 
the European policy of military conscription. From India 
come such signatures as those of Gandhi, Tagore and C. 
I, Andrews; from France of Henri Barbusse, Romain 
Rolland and General Verraux; from Germany of Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy, General von Deimling, Albert Einstein, 
Count Kessler and General von Schénaich; from Spain of 
Miguel de Unamuno; from Japan of Toyohiko Kagawa; 
from England of Norman Angell, Lord Parmoor, Arthur 
Ponsonby, Bertrand Russell, H. G. Wells and Philip Snow- 
den; from most of the countries of the continent at least 
one name, and in many cases more, of importance. It is 
asked that the league propose the abolition of compulsory 
military service in all countries as a first step toward dis- 
armament. In view of the pathetic failure of the recent 
preliminary conference on disarmament at Geneva it is 
not to be wondered at that liberal leaders of the old world 
should have sought for some opening by which to keep the 
hope of ultimate disarmament alive. And the abolition of 
the present system of standing conscript armies would go 
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a long way in this direction. “By conscription,” says the 
petition, “the militarist spirit of aggressiveness is implanted 
in the whole male population at the most impressionable 
age. By training for war men come to consider war as 
unavoidable and even desirable. By the universal abolition 
of conscription, war will be made less easy. The govern- 
ment of a country which maintains conscription has little 
difficulty in declaring war, for it can silence the whole 
population by a mobilization order. When governments 
have to depend for support upon the voluntary consent of 
their peoples, they must necessarily exercise caution in their 
foreign policies.” 


From Leopold 
To Albert 


HE NAME of King Leopold of Belgium will always 

be associated with atrocities in the Congo and that of 
Albert with those policies of enlightenment and humanity 
which have saved his heroic little land from the reproach of 
Leopoldism. A colonial congress has recently been held in 
Belgium, in which King Albert justified his reputation as 
man of character and statesmanship. He outlined a hu- 
mane colonial policy as follows: “Let us never forget that 
colonization must find its justification in the moral progress 
and material well-being which it assures to the native popu- 
lation. It is our duty to defend their life and preserve their 
health, on the one hand by the medical help which is being 
organized, and on the other by that modern machinery and 
economic equipment which, while increasing a hundred-fold 
the production, will diminish porterage and those exhausting 
labors, which are one of the causes of the depopulation. Let 
us recognize also the great service rendered by our numerous 
missionaries, full of zeal and apostolic self-denial, who have 
created flourishing centers of evangelization and who spread 
the light of Christian truths among these primitive peoples. 
Moral progress through the schools and the missions, hy- 
giene and a fight against disease and alcoholism, safeguards 
thrown around workmen, better food supply, organization 
of labor recruitment: all that is inscribed in the govern- 
ment’s program, but this program ought, thanks to the co- 
operation of everyone, enter more into practice.” 


Mr. Shillito Returns Home; 
So Does Dr. Morrison 

GENERAL SHIFTING of the editorial forces of 

The Christian Century is taking place this week. Mr. 
Shillito, after the American tour which the readers of his 
British Table Talk have been following, is on the high seas, 
bound for the literary and pastoral work which makes him 
so widely known in the church life of his homeland. Speak- 
ing of his visit, the Christian Leader, of Boston, says: 
“We have had the good fortune to see a fine representative 
of the free churches of England. In his preaching and lec- 
turing he has struck a high spiritual note. As in the case 
of so many British and Scotch preachers, his modernism is 
taken for granted. It is a solid foundation on which he 
builds a spiritual structure. His sociology he takes for 
granted, too. He spends no time debating whether he has 
a right to go into a ‘Conference on Christian Politics, 
Economics and Citizenship.’ He assumes it to be a part of 
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the gospel of Christ and gives us a noble interpretation of 
what we call ‘Copec.’ We are better for this visit and we 
believe our entire constituency will be better for it, too.” 
In midocean the ship bearing Mr. Shillito to England will 
pass the ship bringing Dr. Morrison back to this country. 
After a summer in Europe, most of it spent in Russia, but 
with important contacts in Germany and France, Dr. Mor- 
rison will be able to speak with an intensified understanding 
of those epochal movements which are now under way in 
that continent. Dr. Taylor has already returned from Mex- 
ico, where the Goodwill Mission which he headed found 
itself at the precise center of the religious controversy of 
August. And Dr. Garrison will soon be turning homeward 
with his eye-witness account of many of the important 
religious events which have been held this year in Latin 


Europe. The paper is swinging into full stride. 


What is Disturbing the 
Y.M. C. A? 


HE PERENNIAL TROUBLE of the Y. M. C. A. 
is to justify the “Y" and the “C” in its name. Mr. 

Robert Abernethy. whose report on the international 
Y conference at Helsi y fors was published in a recent issue 
of The Christian Century, seems to believe that the interna- 
tional conference has given encouragement to the young and 
the Christian elements in the association. It may be so; but 
more than one international conference will be required to 
establish effectual restraint upon the forces which tend to 
make the Y. M. C. .\. an organization of old men run for 
the benefit of young men, an organization dispensing social 
and hotel privileges to needy white collar workers in large 
cities, 

An average picture of a metropolitan Y. M. C. A. is 
about as follows: The association is ensconced in a large 
building with hotel and cafeteria features. A wag has sug- 
gested that the “C”’ in the name stands for cafeteria. The 
affairs of the organization are run by a board, practically 
self-perpetuating, heavily loaded with big business men. 
The big business men are needed because the Y has just 
built or is just about to build a new dormitory or branch 
headquarters. All Y’s have large building programs in im- 
mediate prospect or retrospect. The membership of the or- 
ganization is recruited from the large number of struggling 
clerks and sub-executives in any city who like the social life 
of the lobby, the showers, the pool, the gymnasium and the 
clean rooms of the Y’s equipment. A hard working religi- 
ous work secretary usually makes more or less successful 
attempts to impress the religious implications of the asso- 
ciation membership on a small fraction of the members. 

Periodically the general secretary returns from a regional 
conference afire with the desire to direct the life of the 
association back to its original religious purpose. Some na- 
tional leader has given him this new inspiration. Probably 
a prayer meeting is called or the secretary unburdens him- 
self on the occasion of the regular staff meeting. But his 
enthusiasm fails to become contagious. The general secre- 
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tary is not en rapport with his staff. Barriers of both privi- 
lege and power have destroyed his fellowship with them. 
That is, his salary is so much larger than theirs and his 
power is wielded so autocratically that real fellowship is 
practically impossible. The staff is therefore mildly cynical 
about the general secretary’s new religious enthusiasm. It 
will be dissipated in time. It is. 

Perhaps the general secretary tries to inspire his board as 
well as his staff. He tells his board that not a man ought to 
sit on the board of a Y. M. C. A. who does not know how to 
do personal work for the kingdom. “Money,” declares the 
general secretary, heroically, “is not enough.” His idea ot 
the plus is that the board plutocrats shall come to the Sun- 
day afternoon meetings and plead with the young men who 
gather there to give their lives to Jesus. The board mem- 
bers promise half-heartedly, and hope good-naturedly that 
the general secretary's enthusiasm will not last too long. It 
seems so irrelevant to the usual business carried on in board 
meetings. 

This is an average picture. There are general secretaries 
who are the bulwark of liberal Christian thought in their re- 
spective communities and who sacrifice much and risk all to 
challenge the prevailing commercial and industrial paganism 
in their cities. Almost every association has some secretary, 
if not the general secretary, who labors heroically to bring 
a little light into the darkness of contemporary life. But 
these men are exceptions. The movement as a whole is 
thoroughly committed to and uncritical of our whole modern 
economic and social order. It tries to sluice out enough of 
the wealth created and centralized by the present order to 
build its buildings, and if it has any religion it is an ana- 
chronistic pietism totally unequal to the moral and spirtual 
problems which face modern industrial and metropolitan so- 
ciety. The connivance of the Y. M. C. A. with the limita- 
tions of our contemporary society may not be more grievous 
than that of the average protestant church but in every city 
there are usually a few churches which are more detached 
and heroic than the Y. 

In the Y. W. C. A., much more liberal than the men’s or- 
ganization to begin with, the industrial and the student de- 
partments serve continually to challenge the conservative 
tendencies which inhere in every organization. In the Y. 
M. C. A. the industrial department is still pretty thoroughly 
under the domination of the employing classes. The only 
department, therefore, which destroys the harmony of the 
whole is the student department. Strange things have hap- 
pened to this department in the past ten years. On many 
college campuses the old type of leadership, strongly akin to 
the general Y. M. C. A. type, is still active. But in hundreds 
of schools the local leadership has changed and the national 
and regional student leadership, with few exceptions, is the 
most hopeful force in American religious life. It is so hope- 
ful because it is so thoroughly in touch with the problems 
of our modern national and economic society and so thor- 
oughly conscious of the incompatibility between the religion 
of Jesus and the dominant motives of our commercial civili- 
zation. The Christian student movement is one of the few 
forces in our American life which knows how to appraise 
social sin without falling victim to the enervation of cynic- 
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ism, and can ground conduct in religion without encouraging 
the sentimentality and self-deception which is the bane of 
contemporary religious life. The Christian student move- 
ment is, in short, one of the few forces in our American 
life which is at once thoroughly radical and thoroughly re- 
ligious. 

It is natural that such a movement will have difficulty 
maintaining its contact with the general Y. M. C. A. organi- 
zation. The one offers a threat to the status quo and the 
other is in intimate and organic kinship with the dominant 
forces of American industrial life. For some years this 
incompatibility was only partially apparent because the 
student department worked under the direct authority of 
the international committee and its general secretary, Dr. 
John R. Mott. While Dr. Mott is hardly in the same 
spiritual kinship with the student movement which made 
him the outstanding student leader of a generation ago, he 
is nevertheless too good a Christian to restrain the liberty 
of associates in whom he has confidence, and he knows the 
student world too well to try to force its life into ancient 
molds. 

The student movement did, therefore, develop its new 
life within the arms of the general Y movement. Its diffi- 
culties began with the reorganization of the Y. M. C. A. 
two years ago under a national council. The new constitu- 
tion gives state committees much more authority than they 
once had. It is, in fact, a compromise between strong 
state leaders and the national executives. The power of 
state committees and state executives has been increased 
considerably by its provisions so that the various branches 
of the Y work, including the student department, are 
brought under the control of the state. The state commit- 
tees are dominated by the city associations and as a result 
the conflicting viewpoints of the metropolitan and the stu- 
dent Y are brought into juxtaposition in the state commit- 
tee. Inevitably the power of the state committee will be 
exercised in behalf of the metropolitan viewpoint, for the 
money to carry on the work comes from the large city as- 
sociations. In the south this means the elimination not only 
of social but of theological liberals among the student lead- 
ers. In several sections of the country the regional student 
department control has already been destroyed in favor of 
the state, and if the process should continue there is a pos- 
sibility that the student Christian movement will be totally 
destroyed in favor of an innocuous type of religious work 
among students closely akin to the work carried on by the 
metropolitan associations in the high schools. 

The student movement is in a particularly precarious situ- 
ation because its autonomy and unity is not only threatened 
by this new development within the association but is im- 
periled by a new student movement supported by various 
denominational boards. This new movement is partially 
motivated by the fear of some idealists that the Y. M. C. A. 
connections of the student movement will make it impossi- 
ble for the movement to maintain or develop any kind of 
freedom and heroic idealism; and it is partially dominated 
by the fear of denominations that an interdenominational 
movement is alienating the students from the denominations. 
It is too early to say which of the two motives will become 
dominant in the new movement which had its inception at 
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a conference in Evanston last December. But its practi- 
cal effect is to threaten the integrity of the Christian student 
mdvement not only from the side of the state Y association 
but from the side of the denominations. If present tenden- 
cies continue the inevitable result will be religious work of 
every type among students, but so denominationally and 
geographically parochialized that the unity and with it the 
youthful radicalism of the movement will be destroyed. 
Against this double threat the logical strategy of the 
student movement would seem te be to cut itself loose from 
the Y. M. C. A. and thus destroy at once the peril from 
that side and the justification for the opposition which 
comes from the new movement. Many leaders in the stu- 
dent field are in favor of such a step. 
almost insuperable objections to it. 


Yet there are several 
One is that in at least 
one section of the country the leadership is so strongly op- 
posed to such a policy that a secession movement could not 
If undertaken, therefore, the new student 
movement would lack contact with the student world in 
one important section of the country. The other obstacle is 
the fact that a real student movement ought to include both 
men and women and the student Y. W. C. A. has no partic- 
ular reason for leaving the general women’s organization 
where its freedom is nowise imperiled. 


succeed there. 


The second obstacle 
could probably be overcome by an independent men’s move- 
ment working in close cooperation with the women’s organi- 
zation, even though the latter remains within its general 
movement. The first obstacle is of a kind which might be 
overcome in time by rising student opinion in behalf of an 
autonomous movement, but a certain risk is involved in hoping 
for such a development. The whole question is of great im- 
portance not only for students but for Christian people ev- 
erywhere because the student movement is such a hopeful 
development in our religious life. Anything which imperils 
the youthful religious radicalism of college boys and girls will 
not only destroy a valuable spiritual asset for our civiliza- 
tion but will imperil the force and prestige of religion on 
the college campus. 


China’s Perilous Hour 


HE OUTSIDE OBSERVER of events in China 
holds his breath. Has the hour come when that 

land is to be plunged into conflict with the west? 
Is there to be an attempt to launch a military interven- 
tion? Are the Chinese to be forced to choose between 
accepting an alien military supervision or uniting their war- 
ring forces to withstand invasion? <A thousand miles up 
the Yangtse river the city of Wanhsien is reported to be 
in flames, fired by shells from foreign gunboats. Some- 
where below that city two British gunboats and an armed 
river steamer are drawing off, burying their dead and nurs- 
ing their wounded, after an unsuccessful attack on Chinese 
troops. Four hundred miles farther down the key cities 
of Hankow, Hanyang and Wuchang, are reported to be 
in the hands of troops from Canton. The elements are all 
present for an explosion of international dimensions. Will 
the explosion come? 


China’s civil war is an old story. It has been in progress 
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more or less constantly ever since Yuan Shih-kai, first presi- 
dent of the republic, tried in 1916 to make himself the 
founder of an hereditary dynasty. Ten years is not a long 
time for a civil war in a country as huge, as diverse as 
China, and one which is attempting as complete a trans- 
formation of its political life. But the Chinese civil war has 
seemed so purposeless, so lacking in achievement, that it 
has wearied the other nations. The prospect of endless 
campaigns between endless combinations of generals, with 
one campaign leading only to new combinations and new 
campaigns, has drained the patience of countries eager to 
take advantage of the enormous natural resources or the 
vast potential markets of China. Yet these outside coun- 
tries, hungry as they are, and much as they despise China’s 
military weakness, have hesitated before taking overt action. 
They have feared the multiplied international jealousies 
which would spring from any attempt to pick this juicy 
plum. Even more they have feared that any intervention 
would provide an impetus which might bring the factions 
of China together, elevating their personal struggles for 
And a 
united China in opposition to the west is not a contingency 


power to the dignity of a true national uprising. 


lightly to be considered. For when once intervention has 


been decreed, when your troops have been landed, when 


4 os ° . ° 
the“key ports and railways have been seized, in a land like 


China your trouble is just beginning. 
Events have been moving rapidly in China during the 
last few 


months. A year ago the “Christian general,” 


Feng Yii-hsiang, was in control of Peking and most of 
north China. A coalition of 
Chang Tso-lin, war lord of Manchuria, with Wu Pei-fu, 
war lord of central China, caught Feng between the arms 


of a nut-cracker. 


Feng had Russian backing. 


Chang has long been regarded as under 
Japanese influence ; Wu was generally spoken of as a British 
protege. Aided by the interallied ultimatum which made 
impossible the defense of the port of Tientsin, Feng with- 
drew the core of his army to the passes leading from north 
China into Mongolia. There he was kept under attack 
from the combined forces of Chang and Wu. The position, 
however, was almost impregnable from a military stand- 
point. Feng felt it safe to leave his army while he made a 
protracted visit in Moscow. Now, if reports are to be 
credited, he is back in command. The way appears to 
be open for him to advance once more toward the plains. 
In the meantime, curious developments had been taking 
place at Canton. In and about that radical city an army 
had been forming under the instruction of Russian officers. 
The long-standing commercial rivalry with Hongkong, the 
neighboring British colony, had flared into almost open 
conflict, with a drastic boycott laid on Hongkong goods and 
shipping. Britain had done everything but declare open 
war in an effort to break this boycott, but without much 
success. Hongkong faced commercial starvation. And, at the 
same time, the new Cantonese army suddenly began to 
march north. For a short distance it had a railway to ex- 
pedite its invasion. But the advance continued to be rapid 
even when the end of rail transportation was reached. Now, 
after only two or three weeks of campaigning, the Can- 
Marshal Wu Pei-fu 


has hastened, by rail, from Peking to withstand them. He 


tonese have reached the great river. 
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has been terribly defeated, if newspaper reports are cor- 
rect. The Cantonese hold Wuchang, Hankow, Hanyang. 
This Wuhan district, as it is called, is the commercial center 
of central China. It is also the steel and iron center. From 
it the rails run north to Peking and the steamers west to 
Szechuen province. It was here that the revolution of 
1911 broke out; here that the fate of the Manchus was 
sealed. power here when they 
fashioned their twenty-one demands. And Canton—in- 
dependent, assertive, radical, even red Canton—is here in 
control. 


The Japanese sought 


Despite the civil war, foreign nations have tried to main- 
tain their commercial interests intact in China. The Yang- 
tse valley has long been a British sphere of influence, al- 
though, since the world war, the old doctrine of such 
spheres has fallen into disrepute. Up and down the Yang- 
tse ply two lines of British steamers. There are other lines, 
owned by the nationals of other countries. Also, there is 
a constant gunboat patrol, kept there to protect the interests 
The United 
process of building six specially designed gunboats to rein- 


of these foreign nations. States is now in 
force this patrol. The situation furnishes, in itself, a com- 
ment on the international interpretation of Chinese sover- 
eignty. 

A steamer belonging to a British company became in- 
The general 
was a subordinate of Wu Pei-fu, fighting with his back to 


volved in controversy with a Chinese general. 


the wall against the advancing and victorious Cantonese. 
The general claimed that the steamer’s wash had sunk junks 
bearing troops and a part of the military treasury. The 
steamer’s officers declared that the troops had attempted to 
board and capture their boat, and that the sinking had been 
incidental to that attempted outrage on a neutral. Before 
the controversy had progressed far the steamer sailed from 
Wanhsien, the Yangtse river port where the incident had 
occurred. The general retaliated by capturing two other 
The 


nearest British consul then came from the city of Chung- 


steamers of the same line which were in the port. 


king to propose that the vessels be released and the dispute 
arbitrated. The general refused. The commanders of two 
small British gunboats took a hand. They threatened bom- 
bardment. The general sat tight. They then fitted out a 
merchantman as a disguised warship and attempted with 
her to cut out the steamers which the Chinese were holding. 
When the ruse was discovered, shore batteries opened fire. 
The gunboats thereupon came to the support of the con- 
verted merchantman. The shore batteries seem, however, 
to have forced the withdrawal of the warships, and London 
reports that British officers and men were wounded and 
killed in the engagement. Peking reports the city of Wan- 
hsien to be in flames. 

A slightly comic touch is given the situation by the report 
from London that Admiral Sinclair, in command of the 
British naval forces in Chinese waters, has sent a strong 
note to General Wu Pei-fu demanding the immediate re- 
lease of the merchantmen, the punishment of the general 
who fought back against the gunboats, and compensation 
for the families of the dead officers and men. Wu Pei-fu, 
according to reports from Hankow, is in full flight, intent 
on saving his own skin, and has about as much chance of 
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disciplining the general four hundred miles farther up the 
river as he has of imposing his will in Canton. 

But there is no humor about the report from London that 
“the foreign office believes that the hour has arrived when 
the powers representing civilization should take concerted 
action. If concerted action is impossible it is believed the 
British government will be able to secure the cooperation of 
the Japanese, who have already indicated a willingness to 
take action against Wu Pei-fu’s forces. Foreign office of- 
ficials hope that the United States will consider the present 
moment the most advantageous for cooperation and will 
agree to extraterritorial rights being used, since it is clear 
that each nation must be able to protect life and the property 
of its nationals.” 

There is no sense in blinking what this means. It means 
that a mix-up between a merchant steamer which found 
itself in the midst of civil war operations and a general in 
a desperate strategical position has been converted by a 
pair of hot-headed naval officers into an incident which may 
produce an international crisis. The Cantonese troops who 
now control the Yangtse at Hankow are of all Chinese most 
ready to resent actively the British attack on Wanhsien. 
from a subordinate of a defeated partisan, the Chinese 
reneral at Wanhsien will find himself, over night, trans- 
formed into a national hero whom the Cantonese will be 
glad to take into their ranks. And if the threat of foreign 
intervention is carried through, it is almost certain that 
all the factions of China will sink their differences in a 
common resistance to the alien invader. 

The air in the far east has been electric ever since the 
30th of May last year. Does the bombardment of Wanhsien 
mean the bursting of the storm? If the storm comes, it 
will wash away many landmarks. Surely, calm second 
thought will hold back Britain and the other nations from 
the precipitation of what would certainly turn out to be an 
international calamity of the first magnitude. 


The Observer 


‘The Twelve Immortals 


HAVE BEEN READING the results of the vote the 

New York Times recently took on the twelve immor- 

tals. The Times was led to take it by a remark made 
by Rudyard Kipling in the course of his address at a din- 
ner of the Royal Society, London, when he received the 
vold medal for distinguished literary achievement. Mr. 
Kipling said: “Nearly every writer . . secretly desires 
a share of immortality for the pains he has been at in hold- 
ing up the mirror—which also reflects himself. He may 
get his desire. Quite a dozen writers have achieved immor- 
tality in the past two thousand five hundred years.” 

The Times picked out a jury of fifteen distinguished 
men of letters and asked each one of them to name the 
twelve writers he would put in the group of the immortals. 
(he composition of the jury was interesting. From the 
United States the following were asked to serve: William 
Rose Benet, poet; Zona Gale, novelist; Hendrick Willem 
\'an Loon, historian and professor ; George Haven Putnam, 
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publisher and author; Ellery Sedgwick, editor of the At- 
lantic Monthly; William Allen White, editor of the Em- 
poria Gazette; from Great Britain, Arnold Bennett, novel- 
ist; G. K. Chesterton, essayist and critic; J. St. Loe 
Strachey, author and editor; from France, Jacques Bain- 
ville, editor of Le Liberté, and Marcel Prevost, novelist; 
from Germany, Georg Kaiser, playwright ; from Italy, Gug- 
liemo Ferrero, historian; from Spain, Vicente Blasco 
Ibanez, novelist; from Sweden, Helmer Key, critic and 
editor. This is an imposing array, and the result of their 
balloting is very interesting. 

Shakespeare came first, every member voting for him 
except Ferrero and Georg Kaiser. It would be interesting 
to know why these two omitted him, for even if they did 
not consider him the first of all, reserving that place for 
Dante or Homer or Plato, yet one would think he would 
be put among the twelve by every one in the world. Dante 
and Homer came next with eleven votes each. Both of the 
French members of the jury omit Homer, but include Dante. 
The others who omit Homer from their lists are Zona 
Gale, Georg Kaiser, Van Loon and William Allen White. 
Those who do not name Dante are Chesterton—rather sur- 
Virgil and Milton 
Balzac, Cer- 


prising—Georg Kaiser and Van Loon. 
come fourth in the list with nine votes each. 
vantes and Goethe each received seven; Moliere came next 
with six votes. Plato received five and Dickens and Vol- 
taire four each. 

I would be interested in knowing how far the readers of 
The Christian Century, many of whom are as capable of 
judging on the twelve immortals as the members of the jury, 
agree with this choice. (1 must frankly confess that there 
are two or three members of this jury whose opinion in this 
matter would have little weight with me and their choices, 
only one of which appears in the final list, are strange in- 
deed.) I think we would all of us agree, would we not, that 
Shakespeare, Dante, Homer, Virgil, Goethe, Plato, Vol- 
taire, Dickens and Milton belong in the list of the twelve 
Would we not find much variety of opinion 
Balzac 


immortals ?* 
on the other three, Balzac, Cervantes, and Moliere ? 
did, of course, in his long series of novels give us one of the 
most searching and comprehensive pictures of human char- 
acter and human relations, but I think a good many would 
feel that Tolstoi, say, was an infinitely greater soul and had 
far more insight into the springs of human action, and in 
addition to all this, has infinitely more influenced human 
thought than Balzac ever did. And I wonder if many of my 
readers would not feel that Victor Hugo had more chance 
of immortality than Balzac and did not more fully bring 
forth the soul of France? 

So far as Moliere is concerned he belongs among the eight 
or ten great dramatists of the ages, but I cannot conceive 
of anyone putting him in the same class with the great Greek 
dramatists, Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, neither do 
I think his writings have had any influence upon human 
thought at all comparable to theirs. Also I wonder if the 
book of Job and the epistles of St. Paul and St. John and 
the names of Aristotle, St. Augustine and Emanuel Kant 
will not be remembered longer than that of Moliere. 

The choice of Cervantes is very interesting and rather 


*No; even the editorial staff refuses to agree on these names.—The Editor. 
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inexplicable to me, yet he received seven votes. I wonder if 
a popular jury, rather than one made up of authors, would 
have chosen him? It does not seem to me that “Don Quix- 
ote” has anything like the hold upon the reading public that 
the writings of Alexander Dumas, Robert Louis Stevenson 
or even Walter Scott have; and are not “Robinson Crusoe” 
“Gulliver’s Travels” much more widely known and 
I am not sure, but had I been voting I do not think 
I would even have thought of Cervantes. I suppose the 
pure style and the satire of the book appeal to authors, and 


and 


read? 


after all he has given the world an immortal word : quixotic. 

It is very interesting to examine the lists sent in by the 
different members of the jury to see who was named, who 
did not receive quite enough votes to get among the twelve. 
Thus those who received three votes were Walt Whitman, 
St. Paul, Victor Hugo, Horace, Rabelais, Sophocles, Euri- 
pides and Aeschylus. Those who received two votes were 
Tolstoi, Racine, Lucretius, Thucydides, Aristotle, Chaucer 
and the author of the book of Job. Mr. 
Mr. Putnam puts the author 
of the book of Psalms, Confucius, and Plutarch in his list. 


3enet mentions 
Swift, Defoe and Boccaccio. 


Ferrero includes Cicero, St. Augustine, the Evangelists, 
Ibanez would have Calderon 
Mr. 
Strachey is the only one to mention Isaiah and he adds 


Pascal and Manzoni in his list. 


and Schiller substituted for two of those named. 


another new name, that of Wordsworth. Mr. Key men- 
tions Lao Tze, Tacitus and Luther, while Mr. Sedgwick 
introduces Thomas a Kempis. Mr. White also mentioned 
Thomas a Kempis and introduces Newton and Shelley. The 
introduction of Newton’s name is perhaps a mistake for the 
voting was for writers and not scientists as such, or artists 
and musicians. Bacon would be a good name to substitute 
for Newton in Mr. White’s list. 

Among the replies there are two which are so “queer” 
that they rather shock one. Georg Kaiser thinks there are 
only two writers that deserve any immortality—Plato and 
Nietzsche—and says: “If I were banished on a desert island 
these would be the only two I should care to take with me.” 
This is really interesting, for if there were ever two minds 
absolutely antipodal they were those of Plato and Nietzsche. 
One was the father of the loftiest idealism, the other the 
father of the grossest materialism. One made God the only 
real thing in the universe, one banished him with a gruesome 
delight. Perhaps Mr. Kaiser uses them as antidotes. Per- 
sonally when I have read one volume of Nietzsche I feel 
about as crazy as the author was. Mr. Van Loon, as always, 
differs from everybody else. He follows the others as 
far as Shakespeare, Homer, Dickens and Voltaire are con- 
cerned, then he mentions one or two who have been men- 
tioned by some of the other voters, Montaigne and Epicte- 
tus. Then he mentions Thackeray, Spinoza, Erasmus and 
Heinrich Heine. In his choice of Erasmus I would have 
great svmpathy with him, for as Mr. Van Loon says: “He 
embodied that spirit of an all-encompassing humanity mixed 
with humor which seems to be the only cure for most of 


Then Mr. 
Van Loon goes on to mention as his choice for the im- 


the evils from which our planet is suffering.” 


mortals three gentlemen | never heard of : Conrad Busken- 
hust, Norman Douglas and Sam Butler. I may be very 
ignorant and I wait for information about these men. 
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Incidentally, one is impressed by the part nationality plays 
in the votes of the jurors. The French have more French 
writers, the Italians more Italian, and the English more 
English in their lists. As an illustration, the English alone 
name Chaucer and Wordsworth, one of the French jurors 
mentions seven Frenchmen, two of whom are probably un- 
known to most of the readers of these words—Bousette 
and Stollaire, while the Italian names Manzoni, known 
mostly because Lizst composed a requiem in his memory. 
In conclusion, it is interesting to note that no American 
appears among the twelve. Walt Whitman received three 
votes, those of Mr. Strachey, Miss Gale and Mr. White. 
Miss Gale names Edgar Allen Poe. But this need not 
give us cause for worry. All of the Europeans chosen have 
thousands of years of culture behind them, or else, as in the 
case of the Greeks, they lived in a world devoted to thought 
and meditation rather than to industrial development. An 
industrial age produces great doers, but not great thinkers. 
We are now in the age of the doers. Even our universities 
for the time being are all engaged in producing doers rather 
than thinkers. Economics, science, vocational studies have 
usurped the place of philosophy, culture, literature and the 
humanities. Even the athlete ranks higher than the scholar. 
This will pass and in the distant future an age of meditation 
will come and we shall produce poets, artists, philosophers 


and musicians. FREDERICK LYNCH. 


Strange Birthplaces 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HE LITTLE SISTER of the daughter of the daugh- 
ter of Keturah held my hand as we walked abroad, 
and she saw what she recently called a Yeyow Tab, 
And she in- 


quired of me, saying, Grandpa, are all people born? 


but now doth call a Taxi, even as you and I. 


And I said, Yes, my dear, all people are born. 

And she said, Is everybody born, every man and every 
lady and every little boy and girl and every baby? 

And I said, They all have been born. 

And she inquired again, Are they all born in Taxis? 

And I said, No, my dear, very few of them are born in 
Taxis. 

And she said, I heard Mother read in a Paper about a 
baby that was born in a Taxi. 

And I said, I have no doubt that some babies have been 
born in Taxis, but that is not the case with all of them. 

And with some difficulty she accepted the Limitation im- 
plied in my statement. And yet, the fact that she had heard 
of one child as having been Born in a Taxi had impressed 
her memory with the idea that Taxis are places where peo- 
ple are or may be born. 

Now in this she was not alone. For the Art of Easy 
Generalization is easily acquired and widely possessed. I 
once met a Russian who affirmed that he could identify 
Americans, and he did not believe me to be one, for, said he, 
All Americans put Mustard in their Coffee. And I learned 
that he had seen one man whom he believed to be an Amer- 
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ican who put what he thought to be Mustard into what 
Europeans think to be Coffee, and he never doubted there- 
after that he could tell an American in that fashion. And 
I have known Americans who say that All Japanese are 
Tricky, or that All Turks are cruel, or that All Negroes 
steal. 

There was once a Cretan, whom Saint Paul cited, who 
affirmed that All Cretans were liars. But how could he have 
known that all Cretans were liars till he knew whether each 
and every Cretan was a Liar, himself included? And if All 
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Cretans were liars, then he was a liar. And if he was a 
liar, then he may have lied when he said that All Cretans 
were liars. 

For all generalizations are untrue, unless it may be this 
one and this generalization may be a Stray Taxi in which 
nothing whatever was born. 

Wherefore be not too ready to draw wide conclusions as 
to Birthplaces or as to the character of the sons of men 
wherever they be born. 

Dearly beloved, all men are not born in Taxis. 


VERSE 


I Saw God Naked in the Night 


| SAW God bare his soul one night 
That all the world might see 
Along a glowing mountain peak 

His mighty Majesty! 


The sun went down and all the west 
In crimson flood was drowned 
While overhead a brooding sky 
With somber storm-clouds frowned. 


Beyond the storm, far to the east 
A rainbow swept the sky. 

And through it all I saw our God 
In naken splendor lie. 


I saw God bare His soul one day 
Where all the earth might see 
The stark and naken heart of Him 

On lonely Calvary. 


There was a crimson sky of blood 
And overhead a storm, 
When lightning slit the clouds a flood 
_ Of light engulfed His form. 


Beyond the storm a rainbow lent 
A light to every clod, 
And on that Cross mine eyes beheld 
The naked soul of God. 
WILLIAM L, STIDGER. 


Echoes 
HERE is something of silence 


In the wild roar of the sea— 
Some faint elusive hint of it 
In every harmony ; 


And threaded through each lovely song 
Are notes caught one by one 
Into a shining echo 
Of the silence of the sun. 
Extxinor L. Norcross, 


Opium 


ROWSILY snow-white poppies 
Sway in the eastern breeze, 

The bird sings low from the coppice 

To the flowers beneath the trees. 


Hid by their golden centers 
Secret of pain’s release, 

For where God’s gift softly enters 
Anguish gives way to peace. 


Wonder of rest and healing, 
Changed to a mighty curse, 
The ethics of men revealing— 
Glitter of gold in a purse! 
CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ. 


Two Awakenings 


O WAKEN early in the morning 
When the dawn with dewy, rosy fingers 

Slowly folds the curtain of the night; 
To hear the carol of a robin, 
First note of all that chorus of wild joy; 
To feel the thrill of an abounding health 
And know one has another glorious day to live, 
Full of the urge of well-rewarded work 
And livening contacts with all wholesomeness ; 
This is life, abundant life, 
As it was intended man should have it. 


To waken early in the morning 
And feel a sense of apprehension and descending gloom; 
To see that want and care are drawing down the shades 
That shut out all the glad, sweet beauty of the world; 
To hear no sound of purest joy in bird or child or man; 
To know life merely means another day 
In which to drag a dull and aching body 
Through a round of sordid, poorly paid and never-ending 
toil; 

This is death, slow, gnawing death, 
That man has made for man. 

Lee SPENCER. 





The Astonishment of the Cross 


By L. P. Jacks 


He called the multitude unto him with his disciples, and said unto 
them, if any man would come after me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow me—Mark 8:34. 


HE SPEAKER of these words is the saving and 

glorified Christ, whose manifestation in human form 

is the underlying theme of the entire new testament. 
In the passage before us the Savior anticipates the earthly 
fate that is in store for him, and invites his true followers, 
with astonishing frankness, to share that fate with him, 
their willingness to accept it being the test of their disciple- 
ship. It is noteworthy also that this challenging and 
formidable invitation is made in the form of a public an- 
nouncement, and not as a secret imparted to a few chosen 


persons. “He called the multitude unto him with his dis- 


ciples.” It was offered, as we should say, for popular con- 


sumption. Mark seems to make a special point of inform- 
ing us that it was so, by this allusion of his to the ‘multi- 


tudes’ who were summoned to hear it. 


OFFERED TO THE CROWD 


One cannot help wondering what those multitudes thought 
of it. We know pretty well what the multitudes of today 
would think if they were offered a similar proposition. 
Imagine a modern propagandist holding out the prospect of 
suffering as the certain portion of everybody who joined 
his denomination. For that is what the words unquestion- 
ably mean. This cross carrying, which the Christ here 
offers to his followers, was not a ceremonial affair. It was 
not an incident that happened once in a lifetime and could 
then be laid aside and forgotten. It was the continuous 
keynote of the new life on which the believer was invited 
to enter. It was a cross to be carried through life, and not 
to be taken up and then laid down, after a momentary ex- 
perience of it, the cross of a self-renunciation, that has to 
be kept up every day and all days. That was the offer that 
Christ made to the multitudes, to the masses. 

How different from the methods we employ today to 
make our religious message attractive to the multitudes— 
“creeds in harmony with modern thought,” and all the rest 
of it. How strange that a propaganda that started out in 
this way should ever have made a single convert! How 
strange that the great pagan religions of that time which 
promised happiness to their followers, and abounded in all 
kinds of attractive offers, went down before this invitation 
to come in and take up a cross! 


HARMONY WITH MODERN THOUGHT 


People in these days have the idea very firmly fixed in 
their minds that religion will never succeed with the multi- 
tudes unless it is in harmony with the thought of the time. 
rhis idea is behind all the efforts we make to reconcile re- 
ligion with science, or with social aspirations, or with what- 
ever clse may seem to us the most important side of modern 
thought. And I suppose it is true that some kind of harmony 
must always exist between religion and the thoughts men 
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are thinking about other things. But there are various ways 
of achieving harmony. You may get it by giving up what 
is distinctive of yourself and surrendering to the other 
side. Or you get it by compelling the other side to sur- 
render to you. 

Which of these two methods did the Christ adopt when 
he invited the multitudes to join his denomination by taking 
up the cross and suffering along with him? I cannot 
imagine that such a proposal was in the least in harmony 
with their current ways of thinking. It was a challenge. 
It was a summons to surrender. It was a call to give up 
their current ways of thinking and to think more deeply; 
to change their standards of good and evil, for truer ones; 
to leave their present selves behind them and break out on a 
higher plane of living altogether. 

Religion always makes headway in that manner and no 
other is open to it. There is no making terms with things 
as they are. The call is always to what is beyond and above 
our present selves, and it is precisely at the point where we 
take the step from the lower to the higher that the cross lies 
in our way, waiting for us to take it up. This great truth lies 
at the root of our being. The men of the first century heard 
it spoken to them by the saving and glorified Christ. They 
saw it typified by the sufferings that had fallen to his lot. 
They had the courage to proclaim it as a gospel for the 
multitudes, or as we should say, for the masses. They 
actually called it good news. 


SUFFERING AND THE NOBLE SOUL 


But is it good? Is there the least likelihood that the 
masses of our day would find it good, if it were offered to 
them, as I think it very seldom is? Our first impulse is to 
It tells us that 


the noble soul is a suffering soul, not in the sense that it 


find it a very gloomy and terrible doctrine. 


does nothing but suffer, but that suffering is woven into the 
texture of which every noble soul is made. The noble soul 
but 


responsibilities ; it stands bound to other souls by strands 


loves much, for that very reason it carries great 
which are always in high tension, and any rude handling of 
which, by natural accidents or by human ill will, must needs 
cause the acutest pain. The human soul is full of energy, 
and that exposes it to painful shocks from circumstances 
which the indolent escape. It has courage, and its courage 
leads it into dangers and defeats and frustrations as well 
as into victories. ‘The best laid plans,” said Burns, with a 
“gang aft agley.” The 
noble soul is always planning for the best, thereby exposing 
itself to heartbreaking disappointments such as base souls 
The vocation of that soul—the work that awaits 


it in life, whether it run on the lines of science or art or 


fine sense of the word he was using, 


never feel. 


religion or human love and kindness—cannot be exhibited 
It abounds in tragic 
I know not how to make it tempting fo any 
of you; but I know this, that if it were brought before you 


as a profitable adventure for anybody. 
interruptions. 


in the form of a tempting offer, you would have none of it. 
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Somebody has said that the doctrine of the cross is the 
finest compliment that has ever been paid to human nature. 
It presupposes a spark of nobility in those to whom it is 
addressed. It goes straight for the highest in man. It talks 
to us as though we were all heroes and heroines. It bids us 
look upon happiness, not indeed as an evil thing, but as 
something we can afford to do without, and upon unhap- 
piness, not indeed as a good thing, but as something we can 
put up with. Listen to these words of R. L. Stevenson, 
that wholesome and cheerful writer, that enemy of all that 
is pessimistic and sour tempered : “Happiness and goodness, 
according to canting moralists, stand in the relation of effect 
and cause. There never was anything less proved or less 
probable. Virtue is not even its own reward, except for the 
self-centered and .. . the unamiable. In his own life a man 
is not to expect happiness: only to profit by it gladly when 
it shall arise; he is on duty here; he knows not how or 
why and does not need to know: he knows not for what 
reward and he must not ask.” That is the language of a 
noble soul, and it does not differ very much from Christ's 
invitation to take up the cross. “We are on duty here; for 
what reward we do not know; and we must not ask.” 

The presence of a cross at the heart of every noble life 
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does not exclude the presence of something else which has 
an opposite nature. I have said that suffering is woven 
into the very texture of the noble life. I might have said 
the same of joy. But what makes the beauty of the noble 
life is neither the joy nor the suffering. It is the wonder- 
ful interweaving of the two. Pure suffering makes an ugly 
picture; and pure bliss is hardly less repellent—one turns 
away from it almost with a feeling of disgust. It is the 
mingling of the two—sometimes together, sometimes in 
quick succession, that works the miracle of a life that is 
Think deeply about joy and you will find that 
you are thinking about suffering ; think deeply about suffer- 
ing and you will find that you are thinking about joy. Wil- 
liam Blake, with that wonderful power of his for clothing 


worth living. 


the greatest of truths in the simplest language, has said all 
that in a few lines that are worth remembering : 


Joy and woe are woven fine, 

A clothing for the soul divine; 
Under every grief and pine 
Runs a joy with silken twine; 

It is right it should be so, 

Man was made for joy and woe, 
And when this we rightly know, 
Through the world we safely go! 


At the Bierville Peace Conference 


By Winfred Ernest Garrison 


LD MEN MAKE WARS and young men fight 
them.” 


Ts 


But just now young men are disposed 

to make peace and let their belligerent seniors 
make the best of it. 
Congress for Peace is in session at the chateau of Bierville, 


The sixth Democratic International 
forty miles from Paris. It is a gathering of the youth of 
the nations lately at war. Young and old were invited, but 
as a matter of fact it is chiefly the young who have come— 
The chateau of Bier- 

Near by is a small hotel. A 
Still farther, a circle of other 
villages and the little city of Etampes, an important aviation 
center during the war. 


and they have come by thousands. 
ville stands in a large park. 
little farther, the village. 


All of these are crowded with 
“congressists.” Three thousand more are camped under 
canvas—and the French war department furnished the can- 
vas. Perhaps that fact is as significant as anything that will 
be said or done at the congress. The French minister of 
war supplies the tents for some thousands of members of a 
peace congress. 

Hundreds of German youth are dwelling peacefully in 
these French army tents. In fact, the Germans are in the 
majority, even outnumbering the French. A German youth 
tells me that there are three thousand of them here. Ap- 
parently the German papers are going to have ample re- 
ports of the congress, for the press room is full of their 
correspondents. All the Germans with whom I have talked 
report that they have had the most cordial treatment not 
only at the congress—where of course nothing else would 


be expected—but elsewhere in France. 


The comments of an exasperated villager yesterday after- 
noon perhaps form more of a confirmation than an excep- 
tion to this. He had come in from a near-by town on some 
minor errand which kept him waiting in line at the office 
for an hour or so, and most of those ahead of him and me 
seemed to be Germans. He was peevish at the delay, 
skeptical about the utility of peace congresses, and doubtful 
as to the practicability of permanent international friend- 
ships. (He was a French village laborer, you understand, 
“Well,” he said, “I like the Germans 
well enough—in their place, but why don’t 
home? 


not a congressist. ) 
they stay at 
Yes, I fought against them, I know them, and I 


like them very well. They are good people. I haven't a 


thing against them. But they want one thing and we want 
something else, and we may have to fight them again some 
time, so what’s the use of bringing a lot of them here and 
getting so friendly all of a sudden?” It took a good deal of 
courage to voice such a sentiment to a crowd of peace con- 
gressists, but some of them argued gently with him and 
others just laughed, and after a while he got his errand 
done and I got my room assignment in a private house in a 
town five miles away, and harmony reigned again. 

The Dutch are here too in considerable numbers. So are 
the English, about two hundred strong, mostly Quakers— 
unfortunately. It is not unfortunate that the Quakers are 
here, but that so few others are. The English as a rule 
are not as good linguists as the Germans. However, they 
fraternize with the others in the best of spirit. A young 


Englishman told me that he was rooming with a German 
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and they were sleeping in the same bed, yet neither could 
speak a word of the other’s language. “How do you man- 
age it?” “Oh, we have to speak French—and I can’t speak 
any French, either.” 

There are not more than half a dozen Americans, all, 
No other 
national group contains such a large percentage of “in- 
tellectuals.” 


except myself, young men from universities. 


The congress as a whole is much more repre- 
sentative of the working class, and the members of this class 
find no difficulty in making themselves effectively and in- 
telligently articulate. There are also considerable numbers 
of Catholic priests in attendance, and the bishop of Arras 
gave the principal (at least the longest) address at the 
opening session. Many of the priests, both French and 
German, have come at the head of delegations of their 
parishioners. 


CATHOLIC INFLUENCE STRONG 


The presence of the priests and the bishop is easily under- 
stood when one considers the auspices under which the 
congress is held and the influences which lie back of it. This 
series of “international democratic congresses for peace,” 
which have been held annually since 1921, is promoted and 
sponsored by which is a French 
political party composed of Catholics who are also political 


“La Jeune Republique,” 


and economic liberals. Clericalism in France has long been 


allied with the conservative, not to say reactionary group. 


The forces of the church have been found far on the right. 
After the breakdown of the Dreyfus case in 1900, the 
clerical party—which in that matter as in so many others in 
the years immediately preceding had backed the losing side, 
which was also the anti-Democratic side—found its prestige 
almost completely gone. The anti-Catholic legislation of 
1901 and 1906, the expulsion of the religious orders, the 
abrogation of the concordat, and the law regarding the 
tenure of property by the church, were largely the result of 
a feeling based upon this chronic association of the church 
with the anti-democratic element. But there arose, even 
while this feeling was at its height, a Catholic group known 
as “Le Sillon” which undertook to show that catholicism 
was not inconsistent with the spirit of a liberal and progres- 
sive democracy. This movement in its organized form dis- 
solved in 1910 but was soon followed by the organization 
of a party called “La Jeune Republique,” which became the 
residuary legatee of Le Sillon and carried on its propaganda. 
This in turn disappeared during the years of the war, but 
was re-born in 1919. The structural idea upon which it is 
built is that of breaking up the association between the ideas 
of democracy and anti-clericalism, and of affirming an 
affinity and creating an alliance between the idea of religion 
(that is catholicism) and that of social and political liberal- 
ism and the policy of international reconciliation as dis- 
tinguished from a selfish and sterile nationalism. 

This explains the presence of the priests and the bishop 
and the fact that the park at Bierville—which is owned by La 
Jeune Republique—has a grotto of St. Francis, a Calvaire, 
The 
Catholic coloring both of the place and of the congress is 


and a considerable equipment of shrines and statues. 


pronounced but not offensive to any who are not fanatical 


anti-Catholics. After all, France is predominantly a Cath- 
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olic country and if Catholic loyalty can be mobilized in the 
interest of peace it is all to the good. 

On the book-table at the congress I bought a booklet by 
the bishop of Arras in which he represents the pope as the 
It is 
called “A Catholic Theory of the League of Nations.” The 
argument is that, since Christian principles must be applied 
to secure peace, and since the pope is the head and spokes- 
man of Christianity, the pope must be the world’s official 


natural and proper arbiter of international disputes. 


peace-maker. To a Catholic, the syllogism must seem un- 
But the bishop must know that there is a 
considerable section of the Christian world by which the 
And this program 
has not been presented in the congress, so far as I have 
heard. Marc Sangnier, the president and leading spirit 
of the congress and the donor of the chateau and park to 


answerable. 


minor premise will never be accepted. 


La Jeune Republique, does not hesitate to say, with all the 
torrential eloquence which he commands, that the movement 
for peace must be a Christian movement, and for him per- 
sonally Christianity is catholicism, but he calls upon all who 
have the spirit of Christ, whether they be Catholics, prot- 
estants or free-thinkers, to participate in it. Personally, I 
do not begrudge the Catholics any prestige that they may 
gain by the leadership in such a movement. 

I dropped in one morning at a conference of German 
Catholics. A brilliant young woman, Dr. Maria Louise 
Lascar, of Hamburg, read a paper in which she pointed out 
the necessity of a policy of give-and-take among Catholics, 
orientals and protestants. They could all learn something 
from each other and they must find points of contact. Peace 
among the nations could come only with unity among 
Christians, and that could come, not by agreement just upon 
dogma, but only by friendship, mutual respect and concilia- 
tion. Two priests insisted that the crucial point was the 
supremacy of the pope over all Christians. People either 
accepted that or they did not. If they did, there could be 
unity; if not, there could be no unity. True enough, she 
replied, but if you start with that as an ultimatum, you end 
where you begin. We believe in the supremacy of the pope, 
but the others do not. There is no approach to unity and 
peace except by acquaintance, friendship, and cooperation 
in those matters upon which we are agreed. If what we 
believe is true, it can take care of itself in such friendly 
interchanges. 


PROGRAM AND COSTUMES 


Perhaps I have said too much about the Catholic aspect of 
the congress, but a protestant naturally wants to know 
whether he is participating in a movement to mobilize 
Christian forces in the interest of peace or in a plan to 
in the interest of the Catholic 
I am quite sure that it is the former, and I have 


ultilize peace sentiment 
church. 
entire confidence in the good faith of those who are here 
calling together the youth of all faiths as well as of all na- 
tions for the promotion of the peace of the world, and this 
feeling has not been diminished either by hearing the pope’s 
telegram of benediction or by the address by the bishop of 
Versailles before the out-door mass Sunday morning. 

It is a 


tour of acquaintance, a school of instruction in international 


This is a congress that is more than a congress. 
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affairs, a series of earnest conferences conducted by hard- 
working delegates, a hilarious picnic, and a festival of 
friendship. A week was devoted to excursions through the 
north of France, a second week to lectures, a third week 
to the congress itself, and a fourth week to more excursions 
and to “manifestations sportives”—which is the French way 
of saying games, track meets, and athletic exercises. The 
costumes of many of the delegates suggests that they are 
ready for a tour on foot or a track meet at a moment’s 
notice. The young Germans especially are notable for the 
simplicity of their raiment. Their best interpreter, a young 
Alsatian of great energy and intelligence who speaks French 
and German perfectly wears a six-ounce costume which 
begins at the shoulders and ends considerably above the 
knees. Demarquette, middle-aged author and advocate of 
a back-to-nature system, wears a costume approximating 
that of Gandhi, and looks well in it. Dr. Ehlen, one of the 
leaders of the Deutsche Jugend, the most eloquent ad- 
vocate of the absolute sovereignty of the personal conscience 
as against compulsory military service, has apparently never 
gotten out of short pants. Blouses are commoner than 
coats, sandals as common as shoes, and stockings rather a 
rarity. 

There is much singing in national and international 
groups. Half a dozen will sprawl on the grass and begin to 
talk. If the talk is vital, others gather, till the circle in- 
cludes perhaps a hundred. Volunteer interpreters put the 
questions, answers and comments into other tongues, and 
the tri-lingual interchange continues until it is time for the 
next meal or the next regular session. All this in addition to 
seven hours a day of sessions of the congress and the three 
great commissions into which it is divided. The resolutions 
which are adopted may or may not have much influence on 
the course of world affairs, but who can measure the re- 
sults, spiritual, cultural and political, of such intimate and 
friendly contacts among thousands of earnest young men 
and women, both intellectuals and manual workers, repre- 
senting thirty nations from Ireland to Indo-China? 


IN RETROSPECT 


jane And now the congress is over. The week of “man- 
ifestations sportives” has begun, and I have run away to 
Strasbourg to try to find out in a few days what no one has 
been quite able to find out in fifty years—whether Alsace 
is French or German. On the train I read an editorial in a 
Paris paper jeering at the congress, its unpractical idealism 
and its spirit of internationalism. ‘The best thing about 
war is that is converts some of the pacifists and kills off the 
others.” Bierville was “a cacophonous mixture of all the 
barbarous jargons of earth”’—meaning German, English, 
Spanish, Dutch, Danish, and the languages of a few other 
uncivilized tribes. Of course it could not be expected that 
the general friendliness of the French toward the move- 
ment would be unanimous. It is too Catholic for some, too 
idealistic for others. Some find it too broadly humanitarian ; 
others, too deficient in a practical program; others, too much 
limited by considerations of political expediency. 

As I look back at it, it seems rather a conservative congress. 
Its resolutions were far from revolutionary. It avoided the 
specific except when remote. A resolution of sympathy 
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with the oppressed youth of Georgia was passed, but one in 
the interest of the equally oppressed youth of Morocco and 
Syria could not get a hearing. The chairman ruled that 
the French wars in those countries were “an internal ques- 
tion.” A general resolution favoring disarmament was 
adopted, but one congratulating Senator Frazier upon his 
proposed disarmament amendment to the constitution and 
suggesting that delegates urge similar measures in their 
several countries, to take effect simultaneously, could not be 
brought to a vote. Governments were urged to provide non- 
combatant service for conscientious objectors, but Dr. 
Ehlen’s simple resolution that “compulsory military service 
violates the sacred rights of personal conscience” was de- 
feated, though it required a personal appeal by the presi- 
dent of the congress and a long speech by the aged M. 
Buisson, of the Association for the Rights of Man, to pre- 
vent the irresponsible youth of the congress from making 
that dangerous affirmation. The leaders of the congress 
were visibly concerned to prevent radical utterances in the 
form of resolutions and anxious that it should keep the 
goodwill of the government officials. 

There were always at hand numbers of able men—lawyers 
and professors and wearers of the red ribbon of the legion 
of honor—ready to make eloquent speeches in favor of 
fraternity and humanity and peace—‘“but.” One learned 
to listen for that “but” when an elderly gentleman was intro- 
duced with a flourish and given unlimited time as though it 
were a great honor to have him there. 
thing to say about “just wars,” or “defensive wars,” or the 


He always had some- 


present imperfect state of international organization, or the 

right of states to command the services of their citizens in 

an emergency. but.” 
The youth of the congress, however, was not for “peace 


He was always in favor of “peace 
but”; it was for peace. Its sense of brotherhood was 
genuine and deep. 
explicit. 


Its aversion to war was profound and 
And, in so far as it was Catholic, it was thinking 
not about the sovereignty of the pope but about the prin- 
ciples of Christianity and its founder as the principles of 
humanity and peace. 


The Road to the Stars 


HILD—Look at the men working on the side of the 

A hill. 

FATHER—They are building a road. 

Cu1_p—They are not working hard. 

FaTHER—It is nearly evening. 
hear the angelus? 

Cuitp—Oh, yes. . . . I see a star on top of the hill. 
Are they building a road to the stars? 

FaTHeR—No, no! On the other side of the hill the road 
will dip into a deep valley. 

Cxitp—When I am a man I am going to build a road to 
the stars. 

FatHer—The stars are far away, my child. 

Curp—Mother must have built a road to the stars. 

FaTHER—Why ? 

Cui_p—Her eyes used to shine. 


.. There. . . . Do you 


ArtTHuR B. RHINOw. 





Plain Words of Scripture 


By Vernon Nash 


has its microcosmic ecumenical conference. Being 

made up chiefly of missionaries, these groups ordi- 
narily are far more interested in the religion of Jesus than 
I attended such a gathering recently, 
however, in which most of the members still revered the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints—of their respective 
sects—with a sincerity bordering on bigotry. We had as 
fellow-passengers a Quaker, a fraternizing Roman Catholic, 
a Dunkard, an Anglican, a Universalist and a Unitarian, 
; “ists.” Some 


| my PASSENGER LINER crossing the Pacific 


in the one about him. 


in fact almost all of the “—ians” and 
loosely related scraps of the conversation follow. 

Said an Episcopalian to the Quaker: “I have the very 
greatest admiration for the piety and works of the society 
of Friends but I’ve always been at a loss to understand 
how you maintain either without the inspiration which is 
obtained from a literal obedience to the plain commands 
of our Savior and from a faithful observance of the many 
blessed sacraments instituted by him.” 

The vertical nodding of heads along the row of deck 
chairs suddenly “paraboled” into horizontal shaking as the 
Dunkard got the jump on the rest with his remark: “Well 
said! And in much the same fashion we members of the 
church of the Brethren are puzzled by the almost universal 
nullification of Jesus’ injunction when he says ‘So ought 
ye to wash one another’s feet.’” 

Then, as is common in all such informal groups, the deck 
resounded for a time with a medley of voices while the 
“sectarianites” forgot minor social amenities in their eager- 
ness to refute the brother by elaborating their own respec- 
tive interpretations of the passage. As the tumult gradually 
died away, the Quaker smiled cryptically out to sea and 
said, “I thank thee all for so fully framing an answer for 
me to my friend the Anglican.” 


* * * 


Even the well-nigh irresistible lure of theological argu- 


ment is no match on shipboard for the stewards’ tea-trays, 
so the arrival of 11 a. m. beef tea just at this point was 


Before long, however, the 
Universalist started another free-for-all by asking the 


the signal for forenoon recess. 


Methodist why the so-called evangelicals should continue 
to deny fellowship in worship and service to him and to 
his communion by excluding them from such bodies as the 
federal of churches. Thereupon even the grim 
figures at the three-weeks’ poker marathon in the smoking 
salon were startled into temporary freedom from the hyp- 
notism of their game by the vehement repetitions of the 
word “hell” which floated in the windows from the mission- 
aries down the deck. 

“But it destroys the very character of God to suggest 
that he is capable of condemning any of his creatures to 
everlasting anguish,”’ countered the Universalist. 

“Shall the pot presume to question the pctter,”” demanded 
the Presbyterian. ‘What do you do with the teachings of 
scripture concerning hell ?” 

“*And even the children being not yet born, neither hav- 
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ing done anything good or bad, that the purposes of God 
according to election might stand . . . . even as it is written, 
Jacob I loved but Esau I hated.’ What do you do with 
the ninth chapter of Romans?” replied the Universalist. 

The Presbyterian, being also a sub-basement funda- 
mentalist, replied without hesitation that he believed every 
verse of it without equivocation since it was a part of God’s 
word. This, however, took the Methodist out of his depth 
and he came up sputtering, “No, that is too much for me. 
How can I believe that God is love and at the same time 
think him capable of hating an unborn babe?” 

“Which seems to bring us round to about where we 
started from,” smiled the Universalist. 

At this juncture assorted kiddies tugging at respective 
daddies to come sit with them at children’s table for lunch 
produced the usual daily noon adjournment. 

* * * 

Not all the dialectics on the voyage was interdenomi- 
national. We others occupied auditors’ seats with consider- 
able enjoyment one day after tea while two Baptists went 
to it on the subject of open membership. 

“What becomes of our historic claim to being a new 
testament church,” said one, “if we countenance any other 
than the scriptural mode of baptism?” 

The Catholic—who only rarely expressed himself on the 
trip—smiled broadly as the other came back with this query, 
“Do you accept literally or symbolically these words of 
Jesus ‘Except ye eat of the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink his blood, ye have no life in you’?” 

This question apparently gave a modernist English Con- 
gregationalist the cue he’d been waiting for, since he sud- 
denly let fly with this: “I have met many persons who 
asserted that they believe the Bible word for word from 
cover to cover just in the plain on-their-face meaning of the 
words, but I have yet to meet the man who in my opinion 
really does so believe the scriptures.” 

Shades of all the commentators, didn’t that remark start 
something! The other passengers had become somewhat 
accustomed to the occasional violence of the argumentation, 
but this particular babel brought some folks out of the 
lounge with a rush, certain that there must be a child over- 
board or a school of whales sighted. One veteran with 
copperized vocal chords and exceptional lung power gradu- 
ally dominated the floor with a recital of all the literalisms 
which he believed “just as the Bible says.” When he had 
finally exhausted his list from Adam’s rib to the second 
coming (there is lots of time on shipboard), the Congre- 
gationalist replied that it was a truly impressive list but not 
conclusive, since his friend was not a Catholic. 

“What has that to do with my belief in the plenary 
verbal inspiration of the Bible?” demanded the funda- 
mentalist. 

“It proves,” said the Britisher, “that there is one passage 
at least which you do not accept literally: “Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.’” 
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Then, observing with amazed incredulity that for once 
on the voyage he was not going to be interrupted by a half- 
dozen simultaneously, he continued: “All literalists seem 
to me to take their literalism in spots. They each interpret 
many places or unconsciously accept traditional explana- 
tions, and it is really this interpreted Bible which they be- 
lieve from cover to cover. But so unaware are they of 
this interpreting that they deny a right to others which 
they have assumed for themselves. And some of us whose 
personal explanations diverge considerably from traditional 
orthodoxy are denying the faith and are worse than in- 
fidels.” 

From which it will be seen that the Englishman had in 
so short a time picked up the terminology of our American 
controversialists. Of course everyone knows that such a 
line of argument led straight into a discussion of authority. 
I think that the Catholic enjoyed himself most thoroughly 
as several contended that there is no tenable middle ground 
between having a supreme pontiff and having no spiritual 
overlords, and as others suggested that we are just now be- 
ginning to feel the full effects of protestantism’s error in 
transferring its allegiance at the reformation merely from 
an infallible institutionalized person to a mechanically iner- 
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rant book. But whatever he may have felt he kept to him- 
self. 

’ Through the fortuitous circumstance of having a fire-drill 
whistle break in on his pronouncement, the modernist had 
the last say at this session with these words: “Literalism 
invariably leads one around in circles, it seems to me. In 
almost every discussion which this group has had, men on 
all possible sides of a position have revealed their fondness 
for some identical piece of scripture, each, of course, giving 
it his own meaning. Hence I’ve come to feel strongly that 
most of our dissension, division and bitterness in Christian- 
ity is attributable to the squirrel-cage futility of literalism. 
Those who put their faith in such literal methods of revela- 
tion seem to me pathetically like the blindfolded burros 
which all day long walk round and round hitched to a Chi- 
nese millstone. Because of these convictions, I haven’t much 
left for dogmatic argumentative purposes now except a 
faith in common with Saint Peter that God is no respecter 
of persons and that in every nation those who fear God and 
work righteousness are accepted of him: yes, and to echo 
and re-echo the query of Micah, ‘What doth Jehovah re- 
quire of thee, but to do justly, to love kindness, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” 


Yes, 1 Was a Minister’s Child 


By LaMar Sheridan Warrick 


E HAD PULLED TAFFY, and had played every 

\\ game we could think of, but it was only ten o’clock, 

and we had permission to stay until eleven-thirty. 
Out in the kitchen Adelaide’s mother was busily fixing the 
ice-cream and cake and cocoa with whipped cream. And 
then somebody turned on the squeaky phonograph in the 
front room and to the tune of “The Oceana Roll” boys and 
girls began to dance. I stood in the corner against the wall, 
acutely uncomfortable, for I was the minister’s daughter 
and I had never been allowed to go to a dance in all the six- 
teen years of my life. I was now a senior in high school, 
but the proms and assemblies existed as best they could 
without my presence. Taffy pulls, Epworth League socials 
and Sunday school picnics were supposed to satisfy my 
social urge. They didn’t. 

On this particular night, after four or five boys had 
coaxed me to dance, I suddenly succumbed. Why I should 
choose a very pokey party as the stage setting for my fall 
from grace I cannot tell. But I somehow felt that I would 
surely die if I had to stand still one more minute and watch 
other people waltz. Presently I was whirling around the 
rooms “in the arms of a member of the opposite sex,” to 
put it in the words of the latest traveling evangelist who 
had visited our church. After we had danced three dances, 
Elizabeth’s mother brought in the food, and my sinning 
stopped for the time being. 

But not the consequences of the sin. Emphatically not. 
One of the girls at this party was the daughter of the gossip 
of the church of which my father was pastor. Every church 
has such a member. This lady gossip brought me to grief, 


Her daughter rushed home to tell the horrible news that the 
minister’s daughter had danced. And the mother, her mouth 
fairly watering with this juicy bit of scandal, telephoned 
every official member of the church before the next morn- 
ing was half over. 

By noon my family had the sad news, and there was a 
grave and tearful session in father’s study. 

“But daddy,” I sobbed, “this is what makes me so mad— 
she sends her own daughters to dancing school.” 

It was my first introduction to that peculiar but prevalent 
code of morals which permits the world to say to its teach- 
ers and preachers, “We may do as we please, but you must 
never do as you please.” 

A teen age preacher’s daughter has a hard row to hoe. 
Every beau who comes knocking at the parsonage door is a 
subject for discussion throughout the congregation. “The 
minister’s daughter is boy crazy. Isn’t it too bad—and her 
father such a grand man.” 

Every new frock is scrutinized and commented upon. 
“Now I call it downright terrible to let her have a hand- 
smocked chiffon party dress. On his salary! Think of the 
example!” No mention of the nights the minister’s wife 
sat up, patiently and laboriously doing that smocking; no 
mention of the bargain sale at which she had picked up the 
lavender chiffon for a song. Apparently a minister’s daugh- 
ter should be holy but not stylish. 

Other trials came my way. One was supposed to prefer 
to be escorted to parties by the pimple-faced but earnest son 
of the leading official member, rather than by the slightly 
shiekish neighbor lad who was handsome but smoked cigar- 
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ettes. One was supposed to attend every church function, 
and this included quite a list. Church, Sunday school and 
Queen Esther meeting 
A high 
school girl, according to the preacher father, could legiti- 


Epworth League each sabbath day. 
on Saturday. Standard Bearers on Thursday. 
mately be excused from Wednesday night prayer meeting. 
But no social engagements on Wednesday night—not ever! 
I remember my agony the year Hallowe’en came on 
Wednesday. 

Somehow I lived through it all. In spite of being known 
in certain quarters as “that wild minister’s kid” 1 managed 
to reach maturity without breaking many of the ten com- 
mandments. And in spite of the fact that I never went to 
a dance (except on that fatal night!) or played cards or 
ever saw a professionally acted play until I entered college, 
I think I was lucky to be born a minister’s daughter. 

Ministers’ children have privileges which far outweigh 
their social disadvantages. There is a real educational basis 
for the fact that more children of ministers rise to promi- 
nence in the professions than children of men of any other 
calling. A minister’s child, for one thing, is steeped in 
bookishness from early childhood. I have never been in a 
minister’s home that did not have a library. I have never 
met a good preacher who would not rather go without new 
clothes than without new books. And if vou think all those 
books are treatises on theology, think again. Recently in 
working up some material on Russia I found the town 
librarian very chary on bolshevism. But in the library of 
the local theological seminary some ten books on bolshevism 
and communism-—many of them by radical Russians—were 
“on call” at the desk, as the theological students were study- 
ing them. 


Did 


you ever hear of a college professor who had not been to 


A minister’s child, again, is a traveled individual. 
Europe? And did you ever meet a minister who had not 
been in every state in the Union? John Wesley, the founder 
of the particular denomination with which my father was 
So had Francis Asbury, 
The statue of Asbury now in Wash- 
ington very properly depicts that gentleman sitting on his 
He spent most of his time that way. Most of the 
preachers whom I know spend their summers wandering 
all over the United States. 


affiliated, had the traveling habit. 
its American prophet. 


horse. 


Where they get the money 
from, heaven knows. Probably in the same way my father 
got his, through writing books and giving lectures in addi- 
tion to his regular preaching work. Preachers do not have 
the bond buying habit. Given an unexpected three hundred 
dollars they do not rush off to the stock market, but to 
California or the Yellowstone national park. 
but 


many 


They die poor 
educated. And their children inherit no money but 
memories—memories of Rocky mountain sunsets, 
and twilights on Michigan lakes, memories of campfires in 


bakes on the 


Canadian woods and clam shores of two 
oceans. 

Probably the greatest single advantage that comes to the 
children of ministers is the privilege of meeting in a fairly 
intimate fashion many of the great men of their day. In 
spite of America’s democracy, business men with five thou- 
sand dollar a year incomes do not entertain senators, con- 


gressmen, writers and “captains of industry” with great 
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frequency in their homes. Ministers do. They may give 
these important visitors nothing more exciting than roast 
lamb and brown potatoes. But the visitors do not expect 
style. They get that elsewhere. They come to the manse 
so often, I am inclined to think, just because it is a little 
haven of rest from the social climbing world, just because 
they know it is one place where culture is placed above cash. 

My childhood and girlhood are full of memories of the 
great men who visited our home. Great men of our own 
denomination—that red-headed poet and humorist, William 
A. Quayle; that statesman who is almost as much a fixed 
part of Washington as the Capitol, William Fraser Mc- 
Dowell ; that great missionary to India, James M. Thoburn. 
Great men of other denominations—Charles M. Sheldon, 
whose book, “In His Steps,” has probably had the largest 
sale of any story ever written in America; S. Parkes Cad- 
man, now president, I believe, of the federal council of 
churches; William Jennings Bryan, who was a funda- 
mentalist evangelical preacher in everything but name! 
Many college presidents—Bashford of Ohio Wesleyan, 
Hughes of DePauw, Hough of Northwestern, Lewis of 
Morningside, Crawford of Allegheny, Murlin and Marsh of 
Boston, wonderful old Chancellor Day of Syracuse. A 
sprinkling of statesmen—Beveridge and Jim Watson of the 
senate; Nelson, of the house of representatives; Chinda, 
the Japanese ambassador. Captains of industry—Welsh of 
grape juice and Gamble of Ivory soap fame. 

These men all found time to be friends of one minister’s 
family. To try to be fashionable for their benefit would 
have been ridiculous. So we were highly informal instead. 
No great dinners at eight o’clock with the children hustled 
We sat right at the 
table with the dignitaries and never missed a word of what 
they said. 


off to bed or to another dining room. 


Which would you rather have—roast beef and 
mashed potatoes with men like these, or caviar and mush- 
rooms under glass with Madam Vanderglitter of many mil- 
lions and many chins? 

Those parsonage days are long over. Many of the great 
men who visited there are dead. But I still have memories 
of their talk; and in my library I still have many of their 
autographed books; and laid away with my most cherished 
possessions I still have many of their letters, written from 
far places to the minister’s child they had found time to 
love. And when, in these latter days, my friends learn that 
I was once that piteous individual, “the preacher’s kid,” 
they feel downright sorry for my circumscribed youth. And 
I feel sorry for theirs! 


A Note of the Symphony 
eee and stilled before the mighty Power 


That swings its purpose through all time and space, 


A single soul grown blind through futile search 
Amid the awful mysteries of time, 
With will surrendered craves but one small gift— 
The key to that encircling harmony divine 
That moves in rhythmic beauty all the worlds. 
Oh, grant it this—that it may hold one note 
And so belong to the grand symphony! 
Mary R. BaLpwin. 


X 
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The Book for the*Week 


The Eternal Quest 


This Believing World, by Lewis Browne. Macmillan, $3.50. 


UR INCREASING INTEREST in comparative religions 
is a good sign. We may not be growing better, but we 
certainly are growing humbler. And humility has stood 

high in the list of virtues preached by almost every religion. We 
no longer think of ourselves as the sole custodians of the sacred 
fire. Or if we do so think, we do not make much noise about it. 
We have begun to learn that God hath not left himself without 
witnesses, and that in every nation he that feareth him and 
worketh righteousness is not left to stumble in utter darkness. 
More than that, we have begun to learn that the study of the 
many ways by which men have pursued the eternal quest of 
the soul is one of the most fascinating and rewarding fields for 
the mind’s exploration. In the light of this new knowledge 
it generally happens that the faith of the other man becomes, 
to us, more noble, and our own faith more precious. 

About a year ago there appeared a popular history of the 
Jews, “Stranger than Fiction,” which won a wide reading. It 
was written in vivid style, and illustrated with equal vividness, 
the author being his own artist as well. Outside of his work 
in that book Lewis Browne is totally unknown to me. That 
he is himself a Jew appears probable; one of the reviews quoted 
by the publishers speaks of him as a rabbi. If he is a rabbi, it 
must be of an exceedingly liberal congregation. But good as 
his previous work was, it is bound to be surpassed in influence 
by his new book, “This Believing World.” For here Mr. Browne, 
or Rabbi Browne, as the case may be, has used the method of 
his previous volume to produce a popular account of the epochal 
work which scholars have been doing for a half century or so 
in the study of the great religions of mankind. And the result 
is a book of extraordinary excellence. 

It is a good thing to have this popularized comparative re- 
ligion written for our western public by one who is not a 
Christian. The author has a depth of sympathy and even 
reverence for Jesus which makes him competent to write on 
the message and career of the founder of our faith, but he re- 
tains an objectiveness toward the organized aspects of this faith 
which helps to put the treatment of Christianity, as such, on a 
level with the treatment of the other ethnic religions. And 
this, in a genuine consideration of their strengths and weak- 


ings and he cannot give variant interpretations. He has to 
pick the interpretation for which he means to stand, and treat 
that as though it was the only one. A certain type of scholar 
because of this fact turns away in disgust from such a book. 
But, as a matter of fact, there is more gain than loss in such 
a method. The gain lies in catching the attention, and prob- 
ably enlisting the permanent interest, of people who would 
be forever repelled by a recondite type of study. After a book 
like this has interest aroused, the process of discovering that 
there are other possible ways of looking at some of the facts 
will proceed almost automatically. 

The marks of H. G. Wells lie all over the author’s style. 
Certainly that is no drawback! Consider, for instance, the 
flavor of words like these: “Strange potency, this thing we call 
It has made men do barbarities quite feyond the 
reaches of credence. For it men have done foulnesses below 
the foulness done even by beasts. Yet for it also men have 
done benevolences such as transcend the benevolences of angels. 


religion! 


If men have killed and died for religion, men have also lived 
for it. Not nearly for it, but by it... . That cowering Yeme- 
nite Jew, slinking in the shadow of the archways, sloughs off 
his terror and becomes a king when he enters his synagogue. 
His bent shoulders straighten, his sagging knees become firm, 
and the blessedness of peace lightens his eyes. . . . That blind 
Arab beggar, a mere frame of bones hung over with smelling 
rags, becomes a sultan when he stands at prayer in his mosque. 
He stands healed there of his ailments; he becomes a changed 
man with a vision reaching through his world to paradise... . 
That dark-eyed Syrian girl, poor trull whose lips have caressed 
the flesh of twenty races, becomes clean once more when she 
kneels at the feet of the virgin. Strength floods into her tor- 
tured bones, healing comes to her flesh. 
of lust and lechery, becomes now wondrously clean and worthy. 


Life, so long a hell 
She feels saved—saved!” The dots are the author's; not mine. 

Transferred into the account of a specific religion, such a style 
produces a passage like this: “As a result, the very paganism 
which Islam had set out to destroy began to destroy Islam. 
The idolatrous practice of the hajj, the pilgrimage to the Kaaba, 
was made one of the dominant elements in the religion. To 
this day it is counted of major importance. Even now the 
Moslem pilgrims from every end of the earth can be seen drag- 
Two hundred 


ging their way on foot or by camel to Mecca. 





° nesses, is at it should be. The book gains, rather than loses, thousand of them brave the dangers of the desert each year in 
s from being written by one who cannot be betrayed into placing order to come to the holy city. At five miles distance from it 
ir Christianity, even subconsciously, in a compartment or on a they halt, wash, pray, put on clean seamless gowns, and then 
d pedestal by itself. proceed bare-headed and barefoot to the holy shrine. They 
mn Mr. Browne’s method is the simple one of dividing his volume reverently kiss the black stone, solemnly go around the Kaaba 
0 into books, each—after two preliminary sections on “How It All three times running and four times walking, run to a neighbor- 

Began” and “How Religion Developed in the Ancient World"— jing holy hill seven times, run to a second holy hill, and then 
. treating of the place which religion has held in the life of dif- stop to catch their breath while they listen to a sermon. Finally 
, ferent lands. Thus, there is a book on “What Happened in they pass the night on the holy Mount Muzdalifa nearby, and 


id India,” then in China, in Persia, in Israel, in Europe, in Arabia. after throwing missles at three unholy rocks in the valley below, 





Searchingly enough, it will be noted, the study of Christianity 
is placed under “What Happened in Europe.” The author 
attempts to justify this point of view by making a clear line 
of demarcation fall between the career and teaching of Jesus 
and the Pauline and post-Pauline development of the religion 
of the Christ. 

Such a book has to be written confidently, and at almost 
breakneck speed. Try to tell the story of the great religions 
in not much more than 300 pages, using large type, and giving 
much space to illustrations, and you will find it necessary to 
know where you are going and to get there without detours. 
Mr. Browne does this. It is astonishing how well he can take 
the most abstruse religious and philosophical ideas and express 
them in a way that the galloping magazine reader of these 
breathless times can grasp. His treatment of Taoism is an 
example. Of course, this means that he cannot shade mean- 


they go back to their homes in far Tunis or Bombay or perhaps 
Samarkand, and are at peace. They have performed the hayj, 
the pilgrimage, the holy act that earns them the right to wear 
token of the verdant 


verdant sashes around their fezzes, in 
paradise they will surely inherit when they die. . . . 

And in the treatment of historical events the book reads like 
this: “As he hung there on the cross of shame, he was alone, 
deserted. Gone were the huzzahing crowds; gone even were 
his own trusted disciples. Only a little knot of desolated women 
stood by to watch him breathe his last. 
already forgotten. The members of that 
ecstatically received him a few days earlier were now busily 
preparing for the Passover feast. And his disciples were hiding 
in the fields, too terrified to confess that they had even known 
the martyr. So deserted he hung there on that lone hill. 

“The sun began to set, and the wild violet glow in the west 
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In the city he was 


mob which had so 
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crept up till it lost itself in the blue of the evening sky. The 
prophet Jesus, his poor body sagging from the bloody spikes 
that tore his hands and feet, could endure the pangs no longer. 
He began to moan. Brokenly he moaned as the throes of death 
came over him. ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” he begged. 

“And then he died.” 

When once you have started quoting from a book like this it 
is hard to stop. Passages which will haunt the memory are to 
be found in Mr. Browne's treatment of every religion. It is 
probably of more importance to the reader, however, to know 
that there is no evidence that the author has been ready to 
sacrifice facts to literary form. The religions of mankind, as 
they actually exist, are not sentimentalized. The drab tones are 
as faithfully brought into the picture as the light. The result is 
to protect the reader against that shallow enthusiasm for alien 
faiths which sometimes is exhibited by those whose knowledge 
of the original thought-basis of those faiths is unbalanced by 
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The book is thus not 
in this field 


knowledge of their actual outworking. 
“dangerous” as it is conceivable some books 
might prove to the unsophisticated reader. 

If I were a preacher I would make large use of this book 
this winter. As the basis for a series of Sunday evening ser- 
mons, following the lines suggested by Dr. Lynch in his recen 
Observer article on “The Problem of Preaching,” it would be 
hard to find a book to equal it. Taken into a midweek service, 
it should quickly arouse interest. If I was trying to teach com- 
parative religions, to the usual theological seminary class as 
much as to a class elsewhere than in the professional school, I 
would try to win the enthusiasm of the student for the subject 
by starting him off with this book, letting the technical details 
come later. I actually have a list of friends—business and pro- 
fessional men who are keen for good reading provided it is 
not too demanding—among whom I am going to see that this 
book circulates. It is a book that has been needed, and it is well 
done. P. H. 


British Table Talk 


New York, September 1. 

OR A VISITOR to New York who has but a few hours 

it is convenient and instructive to take one of the cars 

which carry tourists through the city. By so doing one 
becomes a rubber-neck, and is reminded of this title in the poorer 
and more candid parts of the city. The conductor of our car 
was resolved that we should see not only the 
splendors of the city, but its tragic poverty; 
there was even a tone of pride in his claim that 
in one section of a city a million people lived 
within one square mile. Beat that if you can, old world! When 
however we came to the abodes of the mighty, there was in his 
voice an awe unknown before; it seemed as if every man named 
were the biggest in the world in his own line, and most of the 
institutions were exalted to a similar honor. There are indeed 
admirers of the art gallery who might hesitate to endorse this 
conductor's claim that it also was the finest in the world. None- 
theless, if too much attention was given to the abodes of the 
millionaires, there was enough great value and beauty to make 
that journey memorable. Without question the tall buildings 
of New York stand by themselves in their beauty of outline and 
shadow; but they are terrible to one who sees them for the first 
time. I was interested to find that they had impressed an Irish 
artist with whom I spoke in the same way. 
works seem to dwarf man. 


A Rubber-neck 
in New York 


These immense 
The splendors of Babylon did that; 
Greek art in its noblest days never reduced man below his true 
stature. The real peril of all our modern civilization is brought 
out by New York; it is found everywhere but here is sharply 
defined. Is man to be dwarfed by the works of his own hand? 
Is it to become necessary that a man should be the richest in 
And 
is the average man of whom Walt Whitman sang, to be left out 
of account? It ought to be added that on the day when I was a 
rubber-neck the city wore all the signs of a great triumph, 
“around some king returning from his wars.” 


the world or the cleverest before he can receive attention? 


It was for Trudy, 
“our own Trudy,” that the streets were beflagged. 
* > *. 

A Last Sunday 
in America 

To spend a Sunday in a historic church, such as the Fifth ave- 
nue Presbyterian, is a happy experience; but in August it is not 
to the Presbyterians of this church a preacher speaks. They are 
away from home and their places are taken by a miscellaneous 
company of visitors to the city. It has been a church with great 
ministries; to name only the last two, Jowett and John Kelman, 
would bring dignity and power to any pulpit. There are high 
hopes in the church as it waits the beginning of the joint pas- 
torate in the autumn. In the evening I went into the Collegiate 


church also on Fifth avenue, where my friend, Dr. W. C. Poole, 
was closing a five weeks’ ministry. He preached with all his 
accustomed vivacity and power upon the words, “Well done, 
good and faithful servant!” He spoke some frank words upon 
the modern readiness to escape from the responsibility of serv- 
ice and rightly showed how all legislative reforms become a dead 
letter unless there are citizens willing to take their share of re- 
sponsibility for the common life. 
* . . 

A Pilgrimage to 
Hampton 

Hampton Institute in Virginia was not in session; but no 
visit to America could have been counted complete without a 
pilgrimage to that place in which Samuel Chapman Armstrong 
laid down the lines along which the education of the Negro 
must proceed. There are many of the Americans of the civil 
war period and later who have received more public honors 
than General Armstrong. America is not lacking in its recog- 
nition of its heroes. But Hampton itself knows that in his 
spirit Armstrong was as near to Lincoln as any man of that age. 
He was only a youth when the war ended; but he saw what was 
the true sequel to the war, and not only saw the vision, but 
obeyed it and turned it into action. They have in Hampton 
a memorial in which Lincoln and Armstrong are commemorated 
together. That is just. If only all who saw the end of the civil 
war had seen at the right time the next step, there would not 
have been so difficult and perilous a problem before America as 
there is today. Hampton is the mother of many institutions— 
Tuskegee, for example, and Achimota on the Gold Coast. It has 
set the example which others who are dealing with African 
education are following... It was a memorable sight to look 
upon the members of the summer school at Hampton, and to 
hear these members of another race singing 


“How firm a foundation ye saints of the Lord 
Is laid for your faith in His excellent word!” 


From Dr. Phenix and his staff I received what I grew accus- 
tomed to expect everywhere, the utmost kindness and courtesy. 
Some other time I may be able to say more of this place of hope 
for a people for whom all that is done by the white people, as 
Schweitzer says, is not kindness so much as atonement. 
s 8 * 

Washington 

A discerning friend told me not to miss St. Gauden’s statue in 
the cemetery where Adams recorded his sorrow for his dead 
wife. It is a strangely moving figure, which sets forth all the 
patience and perhaps still more the fortitude, of the spiritual 
nature in the presence of the mystery of death. Surpassingly 
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great as the memorial of Lincoln is, it has nothing more sub- 
duing and beautiful than this figure by the grave of one bright 
and beloved... The American artist had a great theme in 
Lincoln, and greatly did he handle it. I shall forget many things 
I saw in America and I may even confuse the mansions of the 
wealthy by the river, but I shall not forget the Lincoln memorial. 
It must be like a perpetual conscience to Americans to look at 
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Armenia and the Turks 


Epitor THe CHrisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Referring to Mr. Arsen Khachizian’s letter in the 
August 12 number of The Christian Century, permit me to say: 
It is quite possible that, if I and my family and people had suf- 
fered at the hands of the Turks what Mr. Arsen Khachizian, his 
family and people have suffered, I would believe that the Turks, 
all Turks, are heartlessly cruel and that no Turks can ever be- 
come anything else. If 1 and my people had suffered as he 
and his people have suffered through the maladministration of 
the Turkish government, under Abdul Hamid II and his succes- 
sors down to the rule of the Young Turk party, I might believe 
that no Turkish government can be anything but atrociously bad. 

Mr. Khachizian does not seem to know of the fundamental 
reforms that the Kemalist government have inaugurated and are 
putting into effect and that the chief opposition to these reforms 
are the leftovers of the Young Turk party and Abdul Hamid 
under whose regime he and his people have been terribly af- 
flicted; and that by arraying himself in opposition to the present 
government he is playing into the hands of his own most bitter 
enemies and the foes of his people. He does not give due weight 
to the fact that, as he finds it impossible to believe that a Turk 
can be anything but a villain, so the Turks find it impossible to 
think of Armenians as anything but enemies of the government. 
It will require time and patience for both parties to come to a 
point where they can have a measure of confidence in each other. 

In the meantime those who are laboring for the best interests 
of the Armenians and the success of the reform measures in- 
augurated by the present Turkish government must expect to be 
misunderstood. We are convinced that no greater service can 
be rendered the Armenians at the present time than to secure the 
ratification of the Lausanne treaty and, through an ambassador 
at Constantinople, throw the influence of the United States upon 
the side of justice to the Armenians and good order throughout 
the country. 


Boston, Mass. James L. Barton. 


Women Missionaries at Prayer 
Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Each summer, in an old Buddhist monastery in the 
northern mountains of Japan there is held an interesting con- 
ference for young Christian women 
limited to one hundred and the must have been in 
the country less than five years. The following prayer reveals 
some of the problems considered during this annual three day 
assembly: 

“Our Heavenly Father, we thank thee for beauty—for the 
beauty of the mountains which to some minds mean struggle 
and overcoming, effort or achievement; but to others strength 
and calm. We thank thee for valleys, wide and narrow, which 
to some may mean isolation but to others peace and fertile 
bottom-lands. We thank thee that thou dost remember how 
much some of us love thy wide plains dotted with flowers and 
that yet others care most for thy brown salt marshes this side 
the wide blue rolling sea; and we praise thee, Father, that we are 
all the children of such a kindly love which has planned for us 
all so infinite a variety of beauties. 


workers—attendance is 
members 
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that face and to see again the visions he saw, and to carry out 
the dreams he dreamed. The visions are not yet fulfilled; and 
there is nothing finished of all that he planned, not even the ~ 
liberation of the Negro. 

It was in my mind to write more generally this week, but that 
task must wait for the leisure of the Atlantic. 
Epwarp SHILLITO. 


ONDENCE 


“Because we are all so different in our interpretations of even 
these physical gifts of thine; because we have varieties of back- 
grounds, of training, of duties and experience, help us, Lord, to 
learn how to be more one in spirit with thee in thy great purpose 
for the world. 

“We thank thee for our mission and high calling in this land— 
(Father, we know that thou wouldst never say ‘among these 
people,’ but that thou callest us all and always ‘my people.’) 
Help us to remember humbly that thou dost love the veriest little 
dirty Eta beggar child quite as much as any one of us. Help 
us to remember that we should have no standard of judgment 
nor comparison save thine, and that that is no sliding scale of 
values. 

“Give us the true humility of Christ and teach us all thy 
children that we cannot learn to lead here nor in any land until 
we first learn to follow. Give us breadth and clarity of vision 
that we may be more wise in our preventive measures and more 
tender and merciful in trying to help thee cure both sin and 
disease. 

“Thou art so forbearing with us, thy servants, Lord! How 
many times when we have erred or fallen, as we help an eager, 
stumbling child, thou hast picked us up again and set our feet 
patiently in the way—feeling perhaps a divine sense of amused 
pity that we take our little selves so seriously. Help us women, 
Lord, to have more of a sense of humor about our own under- 
takings, and to remember that ‘a merry heart doeth good like a 
medicine.’ 

“Give us more common sense, Father, and help us to hold 
our tongues upon occasion; for thou dost know better than these 
old Buddhists who built this beautiful place in which we wor- 
ship that all of us women injure thy cause and ourselves in 
Give us all more 
poise that we may not be easily upset, nor anxious, nor angry, 
nor trivial. 


our efficiency by speaking foolishly at times. 


“Help us to know how best to' help our Japanese sisters up to 
the same high privilege and duties we women have been given 
in our western lands, that their children may have more ideal 
conditions in which to learn of thee, and that thy promised 
kingdom may be hastened in the orient as well as in our home 
lands. But while we are trying to help them, Father, may we 
learn from them too, their courtesy and wonderful patience and 
that high courage which spells ‘gentlewoman’ in any corner 
of thy universe. 

“And whether we work, Lord, in homes or school or church, 
10spital or prison, fill us with more of the spirit of thy dear 
Son under whose banner we march on with glad confidence to 
that day when there shall be no color lines nor race distinc- 
tions nor folly concerning peculiar merit. ‘Our Father who art 
in heaven, may thy kingdom come’.” 


Kobe, Japan. IsABELLE MacCausLanp. 


Fair Warning 


Epitok THe CurisTian CENTURY: 

SIR: To my sorrow I see you did not print my article as a 
protest against the blasphemy of the name of God in The Chris- 
tian Century. Believe me, I feel very bad about it. Slander the 
name of the God of the Bible in a Christian paper! I never saw 
such a crime. You know the punishment on this sin was death. 
We have here no executioner for this sin. And if my calcula- 
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tion is right, God will avenge himself. And then John R. Ewers 
and the responsible editor of The Christian Century will die an 
untimely death. I warn you herewith. I will watch you and see 
if the God of the old testament and of the new is a myth or real. 
Hudsonville, Mich. WiuraM R. Snr. 


Advice for Allotrios 


Epiror Tue Cueistian CENnTurRY: 

SIR: Since even prominent men may become obsessed with 
the rightness of their own ideas, may it not be Allotrios expects 
too much of the churches? Where will any one—not only 
Allotrios—find a company or association of people of any sort 
or size or organization that will in every respect please? Does 
not social obligation call upon each one of us to help definitely 
in some one or more Christian institutions, even though not 
everything may be congenial? Less well known men have had 
difficulties dissipated by giving themselves to some 
worthy task—even though the occupation may be obscure. 

Bement, III. Cuarces J. ApAMs. 


similar 


Epitor THe Curistian Century: 

Sir: In the September 1 issue of your paper there is an edi- 
torial entitled, “Where Shall This Man Go?” 
objection to the Epis« 


In reviewing his 
opal church you use these words: “He 
finds it impossible because the very liturgy, which may attract 
by its beauty, intrudes outworn creeds upon the constant atten- 
tion of the worshiper.” I call your attention to the word “out- 
worn” and ask what right you have to so denominate a confes- 
sion of faith which is believed and recited by millions of people 
as intelligent and as sincere as is any other group of Christians 
that can be found? 


Pine Bluff, Ark. H. A. STOWELL. 


Epitor Tue CuristiAn Century: 

SIR: The way out as I see it is the way into another denomi- 
nation, a new one, which as a suggestion might be called “The 
Church of Allotrios.” 
might create 


That name would be rather unique and 
interest from the start and insure an immediate 
Of course, he might wait for the “Catholic ideal” 
as you suggest, but it seems to be somewhat distant yet, as do 
other suggestions for the coming Utopia hinted at by the knock- 
ers of the present generation. 


following. 


And then that ideal organization 
might attract on the one hand those who prefer ritualistic pro- 
grams of worship and on the other hand those who prefer 
evangelistic fervor in worship and his “disciplined mind” which 
his “natural breadth of sympathy” might not be able to temper 
sufficiently might drive him out again. 

Centralia, Ill. C. B. Wurrtesine. 
Epitor Tue CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: I am wondering if I, a modest layman, with a church 
membership a thousand miles away from my birthplace and resi- 
dence, unwilling to let it lie there and rust, but unable to find a 
religious home here to which I might transfer with entire in- 
tellectual honesty, could make a suggestion to your disturbed 
and unsettled clergyman. 

Paul was not brought up more strictly in the Jewish faith 
than I was by my mother in an orthodox church. I withdrew 
from it on my twenty-first birthday after making an attempt— 
as I thought it my duty to do—to convert my father, whose 
real religious views I never knew, for he never spoke of them. 
I think if there had been such a term then he would have been 
classed as a “modernist.” I do know that he and my mother 
in perfect harmony worshiped the same God from the same pew 
Sunday after Sunday, she a member, he not, and himself gave 
me no religious instruction beyond teaching me, as a school 
speech, “The Heavens declare the glory of God and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork.” That has been the unshaken 
A few minutes’ conversation con- 
vinced me that my father was a better man than I was or would 
likely be, and since my church taught, or seemed to me to teach, 


rock of my religious belief. 
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that he was “lost,” and I couldn’t accept that view, I left the 
church. 

A few years later I was trying to help a Unitarian church, but 
with a creed hardly more than a rope of sand I couldn't get any 
real work out of their conglomerate membership. Then I went 
to the Philippines, a soldier in the Spanish-American war. I 
found the world, viewed from a soldier's standpoint, so much 
bigger and badder than I ever thought it was, or could be, that 
I became convinced that it needed all three persons of the trinity, 
the virgin Mary, and the saints—at least the good ones—to make 
it better. 

I have been a Quadritarian ever since. I would not lessen any 
helpful religious faith of any individual whatever. I would like 
to help others who are slipping to find and stand upon the rock 
I found early in life. I want to find and belong to a church to 
which both modernists and fundamentalists may belong with 
entire intellectual honesty, which recognizes that man’s capacity 
for faith depends upon heredity, environment, education, and age, 
where no one is blamed because he cannot believe all that others 
can, and where no one is ridiculed for believing perhaps over- 
much nor disturbed in his belief. I moved my church member- 
ship a thousand miles to get away from a church whose chief 
object seemed to be to convert all its fundamentalists into mod- 
ernists or making things so uncomfortable that they would with- 
draw. 

Now my suggestion: 
church. 
millions more. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


Let your friend start a Quadritarian 
Here’s one member to begin with and there will be 


LEHMAN JOHNSON. 


Epitor THe Curistran CENTuRY: 

SIR: I want to suggest to your perplexed correspondent that 
he make a careful re-study of his own convictions, opinions and 
prejudices. Just why does he “believe in a church whose his- 
toric continuity is recognized in its organization and in the or- 
ders of its clergy”? Why should that be an essential or im- 
portant factor in determining his choice? How far back should 
that historic continuity be traced? 

Then I suggest that he raise the question of the significance 
Since de- 
nominational allegiance implies indorsement of all denomina- 
tional beliefs and practices, may it not be possible to live the 
Christian life apart from any such allegiance? And if local 
church membership requires indorsement of the beliefs and 
practices of the denomination whose name it bears, may it not 


of church membership and denominational allegiance. 


be possible to live the Christian life without formal membership 
in any such local organization? In short, may it not be possi- 
ble to maintain and -express supreme loyalty to Christ without 
entanglement in the maze and confusion of the organized, insti- 
tutionalized and creedalized church of today? Are there no 
Cannot God use 
men who, like Lincoln, find it impossible to subscribe to the re- 
quirements for church membership? 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


other agencies or channels of divine grace? 


L. E. Murray. 


Epiror THe CurisTiIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: After reading this man’s criticism of the different de- 
nominations, and his implications of self-rendered ecclesiastical 
orphanage, I should say, in all kindness, that only when he gets 
to heaven, and becomes a part of “the church triumphant,” will 
he likely come to the adjustments which may suit him perfectly. 
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He, to my mind, is a type of a small group, many of whom are 
really talented men, and leaders of extraordinary ability in our 
various religious organizations, who, being seers, are intolerant 
of imperfections. The least such men can do is to take their 
God-given places as pulpit or editorial prophets and preach and 
teach their ideals, remembering always that there are such words 
as “love” and “tact” in our language. They must be patient, 
even as He must have to be patient. 

I know an outstanding leader in my own church whose mighty 
influence has largely become thinned out because he, being a real 
prophet, was not willing to bide his time to do what he thought 
should be done, and even bide it so long that maybe he could 
never have realized his dreams, but he, as I understood it, balked, 
and went another way. He is the loser, and so is the world, and 
God. 

Wichita Falls, Tex. Leste MILLER. 
Eprtor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Where, oh, where, shall Allotrios go? If he cannot de- 
cide for himself, how can any one decide for him when, as he 
believes, the denomination is the thing above all others which 
brings salvation and peace of mind? He is ill. He might try 
Christian Science. A supersensitive ego seeks religious satisfac- 
tion in something denominationally different from what the mart 
at present offers. 

Hudson, S. D. Bruce Preston. 
Evitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I am persuaded to offer Dr. “Allotrios” a friendly sug- 
gestion in his self-confessed dilemma about which church to join. 
When we have exhausted all human resources, where do we usu- 
ally look for help? “My help cometh from Jehovah, who made 
heaven and earth.” Have you examined the new testament 
church as set forth in the Acts of the Apostles? If you have, 
and can’t find in it the principles which you believe, it might be 
well to examine yourself. The trouble may not be far from 
home. If you feel that the new testament church is not in ex- 
istance, it is a challenge to you to restore it. 


Sherman, Tex. Emmett Davison. 


Epitor THe CHrisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: As I belong to a church that has altogether satisfactory 
attractions to offer—attractions I am quite convinced “Allotrios” 
has not yet carefully considered—I am writing this, not precisely 
in the hope of making a convert, but rather in a spirit of obedi- 
ence to the apostolic injunction to feed the hungry. My church 
has a beautiful and dignified ritual, almost entirely from the Holy 
Scriptures. The service is reverent and uplifting, the creed can 
be accepted, as living truth by the human reason. Each indi- 
vidual society has freedom in minor affairs, yet the general con- 
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vention has an efficient way of governing the church at large, 
and all important issues fall in line “according to order.” 

I came into this church after I attained to the age of reason. 
Having been a member of the Congregational church since child- 
hood, when I began to think for myself I revolted from the doc- 
trines I heard preached, and was very much at sea until in his 
divine providence the Lord led me to an acquaintance with the 
New church. There I found teachings that satisfied heart and 
reason. 

Watertown, Conn. Frances SEYMOUR. 
Eprtor THe CuristiaAn Century: 

SIR: Iam nota strong denominationalist. I should welcome 
the day when denominational lines and names become only 
memories and the prayer of Jesus for Christian unity receives 
its answer. Failing this, I should rejoice if Christian people of 
all denominations could agree to think differently and yet remain 
friends. However, I have seldom seen a weaker arraignment of 
denominationalism than your editorial of last week, based upon 
the plea of an unnamed correspondent for a congenial religious 
fellowship. One who has withdrawn from the 
church for the reasons alleged could hardly expect to find such 
fellowship among Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians or ortho- 
dox Congregationalists. 
commend to him those denominations which 
creed or form and leave every member to formulate his own be- 
lief and determine his own practice—Unitarians, Universalists, 
and Congregationalists—who have abandoned the acceptance of 
a creed as a condition of membership and returned to the orig- 
inal covenant basis? If because of your correspondent’s inability 
to conceive of the church as a voluntary association, such a con- 


Presbyterian 


They are too near akin. But why not 


refuse to stress 


ception is not compulsory in any of these denominations. Never- 
theless this is the only conception which has any historical 
basis. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Avucustus P. Reccorp. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Who Will Succeed Dr. 
Fosdick? 

A committee has been appointed to 
find an “additional minister” for the First 
Presbyterian church of New York city, 
to take the place of Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, who until a year ago was “special 
preacher.” Dr. George Alexander is the 
pastor of the church and the Rev. Thomas 
Guthrie Speers the associate pastor. 


Woman’s Missionary Society 
Convenes at Peoria 

[he general executive meeting of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary society of 
the Methodist Episcopal church will be 
held at Peoria, Ill., Oct. 15-21. Mission- 
aries from all parts of the world will speak 
in the different protestant churches in the 
city as one feature of the program. At a 
public mass meeting bishops, mission- 
aries and eminent clergymen will speak. 
Among the speakers will be Bishop Titus 
Lowe, Singapore; Bishop Frederick B 
Fisher, India; Bishop George A. Miller, 
Mexico city; Dr. D. Peter, director of 
China council of health education; Dr. C. 
I. Parker, missionary from India; Dr 
John R. Mott, New York city 


An Importation from 
Norway 

The Northern Baptist theological semi- 
nary, Chicago, has added to its faculty 
the Rev. P. Stiansen, of Tromso, Nor- 
way. Prof. Stiansen will have charge of 
the seminary’s Norwegian department. 


Promise to Joan of Arc 
At Last Fulfilled 

Four hundred years ago King Charles 
VII of vowed he would build a 
church to Joan of Arc if she succeeded in 
driving the English out of France. Al- 
though Charles failed to fulfill his 
promise, it was not forgotten, and today 
Domremy, her birthplace, is colorful and 
flags and bunting during the 
consecration of the memorial church to 
Arc, which has been 33 years in 
church is ornamented with 
chief events in the life of 
girl who has since been 
the church of Rome 


France 


King 


gay with 


Joan of 
building The 
frescc es of the 
the peasant 
canonized by 


Pope Creates New Church 
Province in Texas 

Pope Pius has recently created a new 
Roman church unit of which the metro- 
politan see will be at San Antonio, Texas 
In addition to the archdiocese, the new 
province includes the dioceses of Galves- 
ton, Corpus Christi, Dallas and Oklahoma, 
besides a new Texas, to be 
known as the diocese of Amarillo, with 
Rev. Rudolph A. Gerken, of Ranger, as 
its bishop. 


Mr. Leach Goes to 
Cleveland 

Rev. William H. Leach, editor of re 
ligious literature for the George H. Dora: 
Co., has also been editing a monthly 
periodical known as Church Management, 
which is published at Cleveland, O. 
circulation of this periodical has now 
reached the point where it needs Mr 
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The 


Leach’s continuous personal attention. He 
is therefore moving to Cleveland, but will 
not sever his relations with the Doran 
company. 


Church Offers Courses in 
Home Making 
Mission Hills 


Congregational church, 


Gives Full Text of 


ONSIDERABLE INTEREST has 
been aroused by reports of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Japan mission of the 
Methodist church calling for change in 
American immigration and naturalization 
laws. Newspapers now arriving from Japan 
carry the full text of this resolution, as it 
was adopted at the annual meeting of the 
mission, held at Karuizawa on July 30. 
As indicating the point of view of the 
missionaries, this resolution deserves care- 
ful attention. 
“Since it is sometimes asserted,” the 
resolution opens, “that the Japanese peo- 
ple have now accepted the situation cre- 
ated by the American immigration legis- 
lation of 1924 and that whatever feeling 
of dissatisfaction still exists is due to the 
attitude of American missionaries in 
Japan and to the continued discussion 
of the question in the United States as 
promoted by the federal council of 
churches of Christ in America, its com 


mittees, and other agencies cooperating 
therewith; 
“And since it has also been reported 


that American sentiment in Japan is op- 
posed to the further public agitation of 
the immigration matter, believing that 
international friendliness will best be pro- 
moted by dropping the question, at least 
for the present; 

“We, the Japan mission council of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, make the 
following declaration: 


RESENTMENT STILL FELT 

“Resentment in Japan following the 
enactment of the so-called Japanese clause 
of the Johnson immigration act is not 
diminishing. Missionaries in Japan are 
not agitating to keep alive among the 
Japanese grief and indignation which they 
have been feeling. On the contrary, be- 
cause of the Christian missionary’s deep 
sympathy with the Japanese in their of- 
fended pride and disillusionment as to 
America’s sense of international and intet- 
racial justice, we have been able some- 
what to assuage indignation with the as- 
surance that whatever of unfairness has 
entered into American legislation will 
surely be rectified in time when the sit- 
uation and the implication of these laws 
are more thoroughly understood. 

“We have no sympathy with those agi- 
tators on both sides of the Pacific who for 
purely selfish political and economic rea- 
son continue to foment international prej- 
udice and suspicion between Japan and 
the United States. 


OFFENSIVE LAWS 


“We believe that if any criticism is to be 
made of the policy of those comm‘ttees 


San Diego, Cal., is conducting two study 
groups on the making of a Christian 
home. One group is composed of young 
men, and is led by the pastor, Rev. Law- 
rence A. Wilson, while the other, com- 
posed of young women, is led by the pas- 
tor’s wife. Some of the topics discussed 


Mission Resolution 


that are striving to effect a change in 
American immigration legislation as re- 
gards Japan it is that they have not been 
clearly and consistently more inclusive 
and fundamental; for, while we have an 
especial relation to and interest in the 
Japanese people, we claim for them no 
larger consideration than for other orien- 
talnations. The present immigration and 
naturalization laws of the United States 
are offensive to the self-respect and na- 
tional dignity of all Asiatic races. 
“Some remedy for this un-American 
and un-Christian attitude should be 
sought. The fundamental reform needed 
is such amendment of our naturalization 
law as will’ open American citizenship, 
under the safeguard of high qualifications, 
without national or racial discrimination.” 
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have been: “At what financial status can 
a couple safely start?” “How far does 
money count?” “What is the deepest basis 
of attraction?” “The best chaperone,” 
“Foundations of chivalry,” “Womanly 
charm,” “The manly virtues,” “At what 
point should the training of man and 
woman differ?” “Modern enemies of the 
home.” The groups are trying to work 
out for themselves “Ten rules for a suc- 
cessful marriage.” 


Announce Program for 
Disciple Convention 

The annual convention of the Disciples 
of Christ will open in Memphis, Tenn., at 
noon, Nov. 11, and will continue in ses- 
sion for about a week. Forenoons and 
evenings will be devoted to inspirational 
addresses, afternoons to business sessions. 
In recognition of Armistice day the open- 
ing address will be on international good- 
will, and will be delivered by President 
A. D. Harmon, of Lexington, Ky. The 
main topics to be considered will be: 
Friday, Christian education; Saturday, so- 
cial welfare and Christian unity; Monday, 
foreign missions; Tuesday, home mis- 
sions; Wednesday, ministerial pensions. 
Moravians Sell Labrador 
Trading Rights 

The Moravian church has sold to the 
Hudson’s Bay company the trading rights 
which it has held in Labrador since 1771. 
The church will continue to conduct its 
missions in that lonely land, but it will 
give up the trading posts by which, in the 
past, much of the mission work has been 
supported. By this action of the Mo- 
ravians in withdrawing from the commer- 
cial field, trade in Labrador is left almost 
entirely in the hands of the Hudson’s Bay 
company. 


Michigan School of Religion 
Announces Courses 

The school of religion founded in 1923 
and conducted in close conjunction with 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, 
announces its curriculum for the school 
year which opens Sept. 21. The same 
general plan will be followed as in pre- 
vious years, with distinguished instructors 
being brought from other institutions to 
take charge of the teaching. On the 
faculty for 1926-27 will be Dr. Edgar J. 
Goodspeed, of the University of Chicago; 
Dr. William C. Morro, of the College of 
Missions, Indianapolis; Dr. A. S. Wood- 
burne, of Madras Christian college, India; 


Dr. Conrad H. Moehlman, of Rochester 
theological seminary, and Dr. Jesse S. 
Reeves and Dr. Preston W. Slosson, of 
the University of Michigan. 
Arranges Hymn Service to 
Show Catholicity 

A Sandusky, O., church recently de- 


voted a Sunday evening service to the 
singing of twelve hymns, each drawn from 
a different communion. The program was 
said to be successful in suggesting the es- 
sential unity of worship which underlies 
the ecclesiastical differences of Christen- 
dom. The hymns used were “Art thou 
weary?” Greek Catholic; “Nearer, my 
God, to thee,” Unitarian; “The Lord is my 
shepherd,” Jewish; “Abide with me,” An- 
glican; “A mighty fortress,” Lutheran; 
“The sweet bye and bye,” Universalist; 
‘He leadeth me,” Baptist; “Jesus, lover 
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of my soul,” Methodist; “O Master, let 
me walk with thee,” Congregationalist; 
“Immortal love, forever ,full,” Quaker; “O 


love that will not let me go,” Presbyte- 
rian; “Jerusalem, the golden,” . Roman 
Catholic. 


Plan Serbian Monastery 
Near Chicago 

Lake county, IIL, is fast 
center for religious institutions. 
the new Roman 


becoming a 
In it is 
Catholic settlement of 
Mundelein, with its theological seminary, 
and nearby the St. Mary’s home of the 
Episcopal church. Now it is planned to 
build a large Serbian monastery in the 
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same neighborhood, according to an an- 
nouncement by Bishop Mardary Uskoko- 
vich, head of the Serbian orthodox church 
in the United States and Canada. The 
monastery will be known as St. Sava’s. 
It will serve as headquarters for the Ser- 
bian church in America. 


Dr. Maltby Warns 
Of Riches 

A note reminiscent of John Wesley was 
struck in a recent session of the British 


Wesleyan conference by Dr. Russell 
Maltby, its president. “I suppose,” said 
Dr. Maltby, “our Lord meant something 


when he warned us about the peril of 
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“Religion 
God the enemy to God the com 
No human ng escapes hal 
spells of utter abject loneliness 
Single sentenc 8 


nion.”’ 


spectacles are required to look through 


Meant and did to savages. He does the 


Europe and the Arabs 


The House of God 

by Ernest F. Short 
A powerful apologetic showing that re- 
jon is integral with life. Really a history 
of givilization as well as of religious archi- 
ture and symbolism. ce $7.50 

Adventures in 

Habit-Craft 

Character in the 


Making 

by Henry Park Schauffler 
**Asthe father of two children, nine and 
thirteen, it was my privilege to participate 
~ rT real adventures in the home as much 
in the Sunday School where the 
children fashioned the habit-craft models 
that made Sunday School a palace of 
delight. The children were never satis- 
fied until each parent had watched the 
new model ‘work’ and shared with them 
the thrill of oon a good habit come to 
life."—H altenborn, pameate 
Editor, Tetise Eagle. Price $1.75 


A Faith for the 
New Generation 
by James Gordon Gilkey 


The frultage of ten years endeavor at 
various schools and colleges and student 
gatherings to relate the essential Christian 
Convequens to the view of the universe 
gained by them from their ours. ° $1.75 


Sectarian Shackles 
by Mrs. L. M. Travers 


*“Sectarian Shackles” Is the logbooa of 
the journey of a human soul from the 
devout, but narrow, eremetng tasucase of 
group Christianity to the higher level, the 
purer air and wider vision of universal 
sympathy with righteousness and spiritual- 
ity. Price $1.50 


The New Man and 


by Richard Roberts 
Advocates a return to New Testament 
Castouinnsty which does in fact gather 
around the twin doctrines of a “new man" 
and a “divine society 
Probable price $1.75 


60 Fifth Ave. 


Atlanta Boston 
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hours spent in facing the blank walls that confront his 


and paragraphs of “Religion in the Making” 
onto the Reality on the other side) through these blank walls of misgivings and 2: learne 


The one volume OUTLINE of RELIGION for the layman. 
This Believing World 
e 


A Simple Account of the Great 
By Lewis Browne 


Author of “Stranger Than Fiction; A Short History of the Jews” 


A story Instead of a dry treatise. Browne makes a tale of what their religious beliefs 
same for the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Chinese, the 
Incidentally he covers the founding of all the great living re agions, 
tes their history and describes their dominant characteristics. Coplously tus r ted 
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Windows through blank walls of utter abject loneliness 


Religion in the Making 
By Alfred North Whitehead 


of “Science and the Modern World” 
m runs through three stages — from God the vold to God the enemy and ;from 


drive windows siearned 


ligions of Mankind 


rimitive Celts, the Babylonians, the 
"ersians, the Hebrews, the peoples of 


So 


ice $3.50 
The Unity of Faith 
and Knowledge 
by John A. W. Haas 
(Muhlenberg ) 


A course for college seniors to assist 
them inlocating more or less exactly a 
center of coordination for the sciences and 
humanities, thus proving that no one need 
wed himself to ignorance to remain religt- 
ous, hor reject religion and become skeptu- 
cal to maintain his selentific truth and 
freedom. Price $2.00 


An Integrated 
Program of Religious 
Education 

by W. A. Harper (Elon) 

A pioneer attempt to deal comprehen- 
sively with the problem of doing away with 
conflict and duplication between the vari- 
ous subsidiary organizationa of the local 
church i pb the religious training ofits mem- 


bers and the members of the community, 
young and old e $1.50 


Fundamental 
Christianity 
by Francis L. Patton (Princeton) 


“One of the most brilliant and challeng- 
ing, books of the year No one can read 
in @ passive fashion.” — Pittsburgh 
‘Christian Adoucate. Price $2.25 


Finding the Trail 


of Life 
by Rufus M. Jones 
“As delightful as a novel.”’—Christian 


Endeavor World 
Have your son read It. Price $1.75 


Jesus and His Bible 

by George Holley Gilbert 

Author of “Scudent’s Life of Jesus” 
The spiritual background of Jesus Is 

part of ours and the Investigation of his 

relation to this  - rrr throws light 

both on it and on him Price $1.50 
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New York 


Dallas San Francisco 
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ae tiny heart-beats—magnets trans- 
mit the life-throb of an organ. None 
is good enough for a Kilgen except- 
ing those that we make ourselves. Hun- 
dreds of these magnets go into each 
great Kilgen—each a superbly perfect 
unit. Failure of a magnet would be 
total failure under Kilgen ideals. So 
they, like all else, are slowly, carefully, 
thorough/y built by hand — a personal 
skili contributing what rapid-fire 
machines could not. 


Of cold-rolled brass, the bases and 
shells are made. This exclusive Kilgen 
advantage entails greater cost but 
makes far more durable and trust- 
worthy magnets. Another reason 
why a Kilgen gives service which 


must be measured by decades. 


- 
| Kilgen organ architects 

have designed impressive in- 
struments for Protestant 

churches everywhere. They 
will be glad to give you the 
benefit of their experience 
Write to Dept. E 


a a 





Geo. Kilgen & Son, Inc. 
Builders 
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ST. LOUIS 
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riches, especially the deceitfulness of 
riches. If it is hard for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, it may 
be hard for a rich generation even to see 
the kingdom of heaven. A certain blind- 
ness may come and we know that it is 
not unlikely to come in a generation 
which is subjected to such extraordinary 
and seductive power.” 


Large Gift for 
Baptist Missions 

By the will of Mr. Joseph H. Roblee 
of St. Louis, Mo., the northern Baptist 
convention will ultimately receive a 
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legacy of $650,000. This is to form the 
Robert A. Roblee memorial fund to be 
used in the foreign field for the support of 
hospital and educational work. If used to 
support current work, only the income is 
available. If buildings are erected the 
principal may be employed. 


Dr. Speer Sails 
For Orient 

Dr. Robert E. Speer, accompanied by 
Mrs. Speer, has sailed for a five months’ 
tour of the orient. Dr. Speer, as senior 
secretary of the Presbyterian board of 
foreign missions, will visit the mission 


Dr. Cadman Sketches U. S. Church Life 


N AN ARTICLE contributed to the 

Spectator, of London, Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman outlines what he considers to be 
the three most significant tendencies in 
contemporary American. church life. 
“Prophecy,” says Dr. Cadman, “is always 
risky, but one who surveys present Amer- 
ican religious life can hardly doubt that 
there are tendencies now at work within 
it which are bound to make themselves 
felt powerfully in years to come. With- 
out attempting to describe these tenden- 
cies in any completeness, I desire to men- 
tion three aspects of our church life to- 


day which indicate what its future is 
likely to be. 
SOCIAL INTERESTS 

“In the first place, the American 
churches are grappling courageously with 
great social and international questions. 
he day has passed when any realm of 
our economic, industrial, social, political 


be regarded as 
responsibility of 
the churches. Throughout the country 
influential voices are declaring from the 
pulpit and in ecclesiastical assemblies that 
the organized group life of society is to 
he subject to the rule of Christ no less 
than the life of the individual. 

“When, however, the churches attempt 
to mould public opinion on vital issues 
they soon discover that if they are to do 
so effectively they must act far more 
unitedly than has hitherto been the case. 
The realization of this fact has led to the 
second notable trend in American relig- 
ious life, namely, the progress of coopera- 
tion among the churches. Few things are 
more noteworthy in this history of Amer- 
ican christianity during the last two dec- 
ades. The rise of the federal council of 
the churches of Christ in America, of 
which I have the honor to be president, 
is the most conspicuous illustration of this 
cooperation. The council is a federation 


or international life 
outside the 


can 
sphere of 


of twenty-eight evangelical bodies, com- 
prising a communicant membership of 
something more than twenty millions. 


It is in no sense a voluntary association 
but an officially delegated organization, 
the governing bodies of which are named 
directly by the constituent churches of 
which the council regards itself as the 
servant and agent. Its growing influ- 
ence and the increasing recognition of its 


usefulness mean that the American 
churches are definitely committed to a 
policy of the closest possible coopera- 


in time, lead to 
such as has already been 
in Canada, one can hardly pre 


tion. Whether this will, 
a united church, 
formed 


dict, but there can be no doubt that the 
present interdenominational activities are 
bringing about a new spirit of unity and 
a greater consciousness of the moral and 
religious power which a united church 
can exercise. 

“The rising tide of interest on the part 
of the American churches in behalf of 
world peace is perhaps the most notable 
evidence of the way in which our protes- 
tant forces are moving unitedly forward 
to face new responsibilities. It is the 
judgment of close observers of the politi- 
cal situation that no single factor has 
counted for more in the final decision of 
the United States government to enter 
the world court than the persistent and 
united activity of the churches in behalf 
of this step. There is a leavening con- 
sciousness abroad that protestantism has 
in the past too easily surrendered to the 
state concerning major questions which, 
while superficially political, are really 
moral questions. The divided state of 
protestantism has been especially respon- 
sible for its having so nearly abdicated 
this strategic field. The knitting up of 
its isolated forces into something like a 
unified whole will mean much in regain- 
ing a moral autonomy for the churches 
in all ranges of human activity. 


RETURN TO MYSTICISM 


“The third tendency in America today 
is a return to weightier emphasis on the 
inner life. There has been altogether too 
much dependence upon legislation for se- 
curing human betterment. We _ have 
learned now, if we never knew before, 
that it is impossible to get golden conduct 
out of leaden motives. American ex- 
perience with prohibition reinforces this 
conclusion. It is the judgment of the 
overwhelming majority of thoughtful 
people in our Churches—a judgment in 
which I wholeheartedly concur—that pro- 
hibition has already achieved great good 
in this country and that we should never 
go back upon .this policy. At the same 
time nothing is clearer that that the real 
success of this great social undertaking 
will be determined by the extent to which 
we are able to educate the individual con- 
science and train the individual in self- 
reverence, self-knowledge, and self-con- 
trol. One of the great merchant princes 
of America, known throughout the nation 
for his interest in progressive social and 
international movements, declared re 
cently, in a letter to the federal council 
of churches, that he had finally come to 
the conclusion that nothing was so much 
needed as a revival of religion.” 
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centers, while Mrs. Speer, as president of 
the American Y. W. C. A., will give 
particular attention to the work of that 
association in Japan, China and the Phil- 
ippines. 


Catholics Urged to Help 
World Peace 

In an address before the Catholic sum- 
mer school of America, Dr. John A. Ryan, 
professor of industrial ethics and moral 
philosophy in the Catholic university of 
America, Washington, D. C., urged Catho- 
lics to take greater part in efforts toward 
world peace. Roman Catholics in the 
United States have no peace organizations 
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of their own and they are not numerous 
in other peace societies, he declared. In- 
definite preparedness, he felt, was the fac- 
tor that deterred them from giving their 
support to proposals for disarmament, 
abolition of conscription, compulsory ar- 
bitration of international disputes and out- 
lawry of war, although the popes them- 
selves had for many years advocated such 
measures. 


Hearing Catechism Recited 
Her Life Work 

Mrs. Dorothy Dix Porges, of New 
York city, has chosen an unusual life 
work. According to the Christian Ob- 


Lists Special Privileges of Missionaries 


D*®: HAROLD BALME, president of 
Shantung Christian university, China, 
has contributed to the China Christian 
Year Book for 1926 an article which out- 
lines the special privileges accorded mis- 
sionaries at work in that country. This 
article is reproduced by Zion's Herald, of 
Boston. According to Dr. Balme, there 
are three main classes of privileges: those 
customary to international law; those se- 
cured by treaty and shared with all fellow 
nationals, and those special privileges 
which are peculiar to missionaries as such. 
“Let us attempt,” says Dr. Balme, “to 
enumerate the special privileges which 
ffect us or our work.” Under the head 
“Privileges customary to international 
law, and apart altogether from special 
eaty rights or concessions,” the author 
lists: “As foreigners living in a country 
which claims to observe the obligations of 
international law, every resident in China, 
be he missionary or merchant, is entitled 
(a) Protection of life and property, 
guaranteed by the central and local gov- 
ernment authorities of the country in 
which he lives, and regulated by passport 
conditions; (b) The right of appeal to 
his consular and diplomatic representa- 
tives in all cases of injury or alleged in- 
justice. 
PROTECTION NOT AFFECTED 
“Statements have frequently appeared 
during the last few months, suggesting 
that if extraterritorial rights are once 
given up, no protection will remain for the 
missionary or his property. This sugges- 
tion is due to an entire misapprehension. 
In countries where there is no extraterri- 
toriality at all, foreign residents enjoy the 
same right to claim diplomatic protection 
as we do. Enxtraterritorial rights merely 
mean that if a foreigner possessing such 
privileges becomes the defendant in a civil 
or criminal suit instituied by a national of 
the country in which he lives, he can claim 
to be tried by his own courts and under 
his own law—that, and nothing more. It 
as nothing whatever to do with his right 
of appeal to his consul for protection 
against attack or against injustice, nor 
does it affect his right to demand safety 
for his person and his belongings from 
the local authorities of the country in 
which he lives. Such rights will always 
remain his under international law, and 
are not in any way dependent upon extra- 
territoriality or other ‘special privileges’.” 
In speaking of “Special privileges se- 
cured by treaty, of a non-reciprocal char- 
acter, and shared with all fellow nation- 


} 
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als,” Dr. Balme says: “The treaties which 
China has concluded at various times with 
western powers, as the result of war or 
other causes, have conferred upon the 
nationals of such powers certain priv- 
ileges to which they would not otherwise 
be entitled, and which are not reciprocal. 
Under the operation of the ‘most-favored- 
nation’ clause, any privileges secured in 
such a way by one power are automat- 
ically claimed by the nationals of all 
others who come under the working of 
this clause. These special privileges in- 
clude the following: 

“(a) Extraterritorial rights. 

“(b) Foreign control of certain por- 
tions of Chinese territory (known as the 
concessions and international settlements), 
with exemption from Chinese taxation. 

“(c) Foreign control of China’s exter- 
nal tariff, and of the maritime customs. 

“(d) The right to maintain foreign 
troops and gunboats at certain stations. 

“The foreign missionary shares indi- 
rectly in all these privileges to a greater 
or less extent. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY 

“(a) By means of extraterritoriality he 
can claim to be tried by his own consul, 
if sued by a Chinese litigant or accused 
of a criminal offense. This privilege— 
the surrender of which by missionaries is 
so much feared in some quarters—has, as 
a matter of fact, only been claimed by 
missionaries in a very few instances, as it 
is a most rare occurrence for them to be 
concerned in civil or criminal suits, The 
fact of their possessing these extraterri- 
torial rights may, however, have protected 
them against false accusations and may 
be a safeguard against expropriation or 
illegal taxation. In this connection it is 
worthy of remembrance that if, as the 
result of the giving up of extraterritorial- 
ity, a missionary should find himself 
falsely accused of an offense, his right of 
appeal to his consul for protection against 
injustice would still remain. 

“(b) He can build residences or mission 
institutions in the concessions, thereby es- 
caping Chinese taxation or Chinese con- 
trol. 

“(c) He can purchase certain foreign 
goods, more cheaply in China than in his 
own country, by virtue of the low fixed 
tariff. 

“(d) In times of danger he can flee to a 
foreign gunboat, if he so desire, or to a 
guarded legation.” 

Under the final enumeration, “Special 

(Continued on page 1150) 
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server, Mrs. Porges has made it her busi- 
ness to encourage memorization of the 
shorter catechism. She had thought to 
give this up after having heard 100 com- 
pletely correct recitations of that docu- 
ment, but other persons are now engaged 
in memorizing the catechism and Mrs. 
Porges will therefore go on with her 
task. Of the hundred who have so far 
qualified, 57 memorized all the scripture 
proof texts in addition to the catechism 
proper. 


Accepts Chicago 
Professorship 
Dr. W. Bower, dean and professor 
of religious education at Transylvania col- 
lege, Disciples institution of Lexington, 
y., has accepted the same chair in the 
divinity school of the University of Chi- 
cago. Dr. Bowers succeeds Dr. J. M. 
Artman, who has become general secre- 
tary of the religious education association 


Establish Religious School 
In North Carolina 

An interdenominational 
ligion has been established at Chapel 
Hill, N. C. This is the site of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, and the work of 
the school will be done in cooperation 
with the university, with university pro- 
fessors doing much of the teaching. 
Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Disciple 
and Episcopal churches and the Y. M. 
C. A. are interested in the project. The 
Rev. Mims Thornburgh Workman, for- 
merly pastor of a Methodist church at 
Little Rock, Ark., is the acting dean and 
professor of biblical history and literature 
in the new school. 


school of re- 


Columbus Baptists Meet 
With Methodists 

During the rebuilding of 
church, the congregation of the First 
Baptist church of Columbus, O., is uniting 
with that of the Broad Street Methodist 


their own 


church. While the Methodist pastor, 
Rev. Ralph E. Davis, is on a vacation the 
Baptist minister, Rev. Daniel F. Ritten- 


house, is preaching. When the Methodist 
minister returns the two ministers will 
alternate in the pulpit. 


Calvin Foreordained Them 
To Tuberculosis 

John Calvin has been charged with 
almost everything under the catalog of 
crimes, but it has remained for Mr. E. G 
Bowen, of Carmarthen, Wales, to accuse 
the theologian of Geneva of being re- 
sponsible for the prevalence of tubercu- 
losis in certain parts of that country. Ac- 
cording to the Christian World, Mr 
Bowen, in speaking before the anthro- 
pological section of the British associa- 
tion, said “that the emotional character- 
istics of the dark longheads of the moor- 
lands Tead them to chapel gatherings and 
singing festivals, at which the meetings 
are often overcrowded, and ventilation 
generally bad, and the congregations have 
to walk long distances home in the cold 
night air. The main currents of thought 
in these moorland areas ran in religious 
and theological channels, chiefly Calvin- 
istic—-factors which led to a fatalistic view 
of life and an over-emphasis on a future 
existence. This was reflected in the tend- 
ency to think of the human body as an 
object of corruption and unworthy of at- 
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tention—a well-known feature of Calvin- 
istic hymnology. For such reasons as 
these the chances of warding off the in- 
fection were very slight in this type.” 


Would Restore Famous 
Connecticut Church 

The First Congregational church of 
Litchfield, Conn., has started a movement 
to restore its old church edifice, built in 
1827 and copied from the old Park street 
church of Boston. It was in this church 
that Lyman Beecher preached for many 
years. It is being used at present as a 
dance hall and moving picture theatre. 


Try Basket-Ball as Token 
Of Friendship 

The basket-ball team of St. John’s uni- 
versity, Episcopal school at Shanghai, 
China, has recently invaded Japan, play- 
ing the team representing St. Paul’s, an- 
other Episcopal school in Tokyo, and a 
team in Kobe. The alumni association of 
the Shanghai school made the trip finan- 
cially possible. Now it is hoped that the 
Japanese players will return the visit, and 
that a continuing series of this kind may 
be used as a means of fostering better 
relations between the two countries. 


Lyme Church Celebrates 
200th Anniversary 

The famous Congregational church of 
Lyme, Conn., celebrated the 200th anni- 
versary of its founding on Aug. 22. The 
church was crowded to the doors during 
the exercises, which followed the lines 
usually followed on such occasions. This 
is the church used as a model for the 
church of the Immaculate Conception at 
the Roman Catholic theological seminary 
at Mundelein, IIl., the focus for the recent 
international eucharistic congress. 


Seek Funds to Republish 
Calvin’s Works 

Various comments may be inspired by 
the appeal which comes from Germany for 
a $5,000 guarantee fund to make possible 
a new edition of the works of Calvin in 
the original texts, Latin and French. The 
Munich publisher, C. Kayser, who has the 
proposal under consideration, plans to 
complete the work in eight volumes if the 
necessary guarantee is secured. The ap- 
peal is signed by a group of professors in 
German universities, and subscriptions are 
to be sent to Dr. Adolf Keller, of Zurich, 
Switzerland. It is said in the appeal that 
a large proportion of the works of the 
great reformer are out of print, which 
may or may not be a commentary on the 
spirit of these times. 


Miss Royden’s Church 
Honors St. Francis 

The Eccleston Guildhouse, the London 
church made famous by the preaching of 
Miss Maude A. Royden, announces a fes- 
tival in honor of St. Francis of Assisi to 
be held during October. The speakers 
will be Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Miss Evelyn 
Underhill, Dr. Seton and Dr. Percy 
Dearmer. A conference on the Franciscan 
doctrine of voluntary poverty will have 
among its speakers Miss Margaret Bond- 
field and Dr. W. E. Orchard. 


Suggests Lazarus as Author 
Of Fourth Gospel 

Tt looks as though the public, which is 
supposed to be showing new symptoms of 
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interest in religion, is also interested in 
some of the technical details of theological 
discussion. At least, the London Spec- 
tator seems to have stirred up an unusual 
amount of discussion by printing a sug- 
gestion by Mr. W. K. Fleming that the 
author of the fourth gospel was Lazarus 
of Bethany. While not a wholly new 
suggestion, the idea has been eagerly 
seized on in England, and is being debated 
back and forth with vigor in the corre- 
spondence columns of the London weekly. 


The Art of Leaving for 
A Summer Vacation 

Rev. O. M. Rickman, Methodist minis- 
ter at Boonville, Mo., believes that he 
knows how to get away for a summer va- 
cation and leave his flock in a happy 
mood. On the three afternoons before 
leaving, Mr. Rickman, by means of the 
automobile, using his daughter as chauf- 
feur, made 169 front door or porch calls, 
thus reaching every family in his congre- 
gation. The last minute word of greeting 
and farewell is said to have had a no- 
ticably beneficial effect. 


Catholic Priests Join 
Summer School 

Forty-six clergymen attended a summer 
school conducted by the University of 
Missouri this year, dealing with problems 
of rural life. Of this registration, twenty 
were Catholic priests, drawn from the 
dioceses of Kansas City and St. Joseph, 
and from the archdiocese of St. Louis. 
\mong the instructors was the Rev. E. 
V. O’Hara, director of the rural life bu- 
reau of the national Catholic welfare con- 
ference. 
Seek Foundation to Honor 
Russell H. Conwell 

Temple university, Philadelphia, is seek- 
ing to raise $20,000,000 as a foundation to 
perpetuate the memory of its founder, Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell. Mr. Edward W. 
Bok has accepted the chairmanship of the 
advisory committee formed in connection 
with the effort to raise this great sum. 
Dr. Charles E. Beury, the new president 
f the university, who is also president of 
the national bank of North Philadelphia 
and vice-president of the Tioga and 
Mannheim trust companies, will have ac- 
tive charge of the campaign. 


Build First House in 
Clergy Village 

The first house in the clergy village 
which is to be erected on an extension of 
the close of the Episcopal cathedral of 
Washington, is completed. It has been 
constructed by the Rev. Joseph W. 
Fletcher of Rock Creek, D. C., and will 
soon be occupied. There will be twelve 
houses, seven of them detached, facing the 
central green. At the end of the green is 
to be a commons house. All are to be of 
stone in keeping with the cathedral archi- 
tecture. They are to be available for aged 
Episcopal ministers and their families. 


Union Labor Builds 
Own Church 

What is said to be the first church 
erected by a labor union and the first 
memorial to be built by a union in Amer- 
‘a is the memorial chapel of the In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants union of North America. It is being 
built at Pressman’s hall near Knoxville, 
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Tenn., in honor of members of the union 
who served in the world war. 


Disciples to Meet 
At Mt. Carmel 

The annual convention of the Disciples 
of Christ of Illinois will be held at Mt. 
Carmel, Sept. 20-23. The convention ser- 
mon will be preached by the Rev. W. F. 
Rothenburger, of Springfield. Rev. John 
R. Golden, of Decatur, who has just re- 
turned from a survey of the mission fields 
of the denomination, will make one of the 
principal addresses. The worship features 
of the program will be under the direction 
of Mr. W. E. M. Hackelman, of Indian- 
apolis. 
Women Will Hold Inter- 
Racial Meet 

The first interracial conference of 
church women promoted by national or- 
ganizations is to be held at Eagles Mere, 
Pa., Sept. 21-22. The conference is pro- 
moted through a committee of women 
with Mrs. Richard W. Westbrook of the 
national board of the Y. W. C. A. as 
chairman, held through the co 
operation of the representatives of that 
body and the council of women for home 
missions the 


and is 


with federal council of 


churches. More than 300 white and 
Negro women in church organizations, 
and nearly a score of non-church organi- 
zations of women, have been invited to 


send delegates. 


Unveil Bust of Pioneer 
Religious Educator 

he recent session of the Chautauqua 
institute was ! 


marked by the unveiling at 


Chautauqua, N. Y., on Recognition day, of 


a bronze bust of Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, 


of Orange, N. J. Dr. Hurlbut is practi 
cally the only survivor of the group 
which, under the leadership of Bishop 
John H. Vincent, founded the Chautau 
qua movement. Dr. Hurlbut was for 
years one of the outstanding leaders in 


all advance movements in religious edu- 
cation in this country. Unfortunately, the 
condition of his health kept him absent 
from Chautauqua this year for the first 


time since its founding in 1874. The ad- 
dress at the unveiling was made by Dr. 
Frederick P. Keppel, president the 


Carnegie foundation 


Lutheran Leader 
Dies 

Dr. C. H. L. Schuette, for 30 years gen- 
eral president of the Lutheran joint synod 
of Ohio, died on August 11. Dr. Schuette 
was for many years a member of the fac 
ulty of Capital university, 
and also filled 
pu'pits in Ohio 
part in the forma 


Columbus, O., 
several leading Lutheran 

He took a prominent 
tion of the national Lu 
theran council in 1918, and was president 
of that body from 1923 until his retire 
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Noted Southern 
Educator Retires 

Dr. W. L. Poteat has resigned the pres- 
idency of Wake Forest college, N. C. The 
resignation will go into effect next June 
when Dr. Poteat will be 70 years of 
age. He has been a member of the fac- 
ulty of Wake Forest for 48 years and 
president since 1905. In the last few 
years he has come to occupy a position 
of unique importance in the religious life 
of the south. As the president of a school 
under Baptist influences he has still found 
it possible to maintain the authenticity of 
the major results of modern scientific re- 
search in company with a vital re'igious 
faith. His book, “Can a Man Be a Chris- 
tian Today?” has had a wide reading in 
all parts of the country. It has been 
greeted as a landmark in the progress of 
religious thinking in the southern states. 


Dr. Mott’s Son Returns 
To India 
Mr. John L. Mott, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
John R. Mott, has returned to his posi- 
as a social worker of the Y. M. C. A. 
at Nagpur, Central India. 
While on furlough in this country Mr. 
was married to Miss Celeste God 
. of New York city. 


Provinces, 


MISSION PRIVILEGES 


(Continued from page 1147) 


vileges peculiar to missionaries and not 

hared by their non-missionary fellow 
7 Th Bile ame Si. 

nals Dr. Balme says: This group 

of special privileges includes those granted 

unde so-called ‘Toleration Articles’ 

appearing in certain treaties, the most 


treaty of 1903 be- 
United States. They 
follows: 


ich is the 
ind th 


marized as 


explicit of wl 
tween China 
nay be sum 
AL MIS 


cl 
l 


ION ARY PRIVILEGES 


(a) The right of travel and residence 

the interior, away from the open ports. 

(b) The right of purchase or lease of 
property in the interior, away from the 

en ports 

“(c) Protection of Christian converts 


m persecution. 

“(d) Exemption of Christian converts 
from taxes levied for temple support or 
religious 
ir faith. 
‘These privileges, it should be noted, 
re peculiar to Christianity, and are not 


other observances 


contrary to 
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guaranteed by treaty to other ‘foreign- 
introduced’ religions, such as Buddhism, 


Mohammedanism, and others. The Jap- 
anese included similar privileges for 
teachers of Buddhism and Shintoism 


amongst their famous Twenty-One De- 
mands, but this came under the group to 


which China strenuously objected, and 
which was subsequently withdrawn.” 
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HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


| Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison and HERBERT L. WILLETT] 


1s coming into its own. 


One Reason: The book voices more effectively and 
beautifully than any other hymnal the idea of the 
social gospel; of the dignity of labor; of the brother- 
hood of man. In other words: it is the hymnal that 


is in entire harmony with the higher social ideals 
of TODAY. 


Note the themes of some of the hymns included 
under the heads ‘‘Hymns of Social Aspiration and 
Progress’’ and ‘‘Hymns of Human Service and 
Brotherhood”: 


‘*A brother of all the world am I.”’ 

‘*‘We knelt before Kings, we bent before Lords.”’ 

‘*These things shall be — a loftier race.”’ 

‘From Thee all skill and science flow.”’ 

‘‘Creation’s Lord, we give Thee thanks that this 
Thy world is incomplete.”’ 

‘*God send us men whose aim will be, not to defend 
some ancient creed.”’ 

‘*Made of one blood with all on earth who dwell.”’ 

‘*Hail the glorious Golden City.”’ 

‘*‘When wilt Thou save the people?”’ 

**O, God of earth and altar.”’ 

‘*Heaven is here, where hymns of gladness 
cheer the toilers’ rugged way.”’ 

**O, brother man, fold to Thy heart Thy brother.”’ 

‘*My Master was a worker.”’ 

‘*Where cross the crowded ways of life.”’ 


Send today for a returnable copy of HYMNS OF 
THE UNITED CHURCH and consider the adoption 
of this vital Hymnal in your church this Autumn. 


[The price of the book in quantities (cloth) is only $1.00 per copy] 
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